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much at home in America as William Gillette 
and other American actors are from Land’s 
End to John o’ Groat’s. The artists of the 
States come here and stay with us; and if 
ours do not go quite so much to America, I 
think their pictures do, and stay there, some- 
what to our loss. The daughters of the States, 
queens at home, come here, and as “ our con- 
querors ” reign and remain queens in the old 
country. Our Churchmen go and visit the 
great Republic, notably Deans Stanley of 
Westminster, Hole of Rochester, and Farrar 
of Canterbury (when Archdeacon of West- 
minster, and rector of St. Margaret's); and 
in return there have been sent to us Bishops 
Whipple of Minnesota, Phillips Brooks of 
Massachusetts, and many more. Thus we 
may clearly see that peaceful efforts have 
brought about a state of things that would 
most likely never have been accomplished by 
wars and bloodshed. 

St. Margaret’s Church possesses most di- 


| verse memories, but none are so completely 


Hester Stanhope — Long Melford Church, Suffolk—Car- | 


dinals—Ballads and Methodism—Carson, 19. 
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Hotes, 

UNITED STATES AND 8ST. 
GARET’S, WESTMINSTER. 

Wuen the time shall come (and it is 
rapidly approaching) for the records of 
the nineteenth century to be written, no 
inconsiderable space will have to be de- 
voted to the changed aspect of the rela 
tionship between the United States and this 
may, The heritage of hate and the 
general bad feeling left at the close of the 
War of Independence have gradually year by 
year grown less until at the present time they 
are virtually non-existent. The victories of 
peace, which are no less renowned than those 
of war, have effected this ; peaceful arts have 
caused the two countries to understand one 
another, and the cousinship has now reached 
the confines of brotherhood. Legal luminaries 
from the States have come here and dwelt 
among us, and many of our judges have 
crossed the Atlantic, to meet only with the 
greatest kindliness and consideration ; men 
of science come to us bringing the learning 
of America to us, and we in return send ours 
tothem. Our actors go to America at frequent 
intervals, and Sir Henry Irving and scores 
of others are as well known and quite as 


THE MAR- 


-* New Volumes of the Encyclopedia | 


happy as those found in the fact that it con- 
tains several memorials intimately associated 
with the United States, and to them it is 
now my pleasing privilege to direct attention. 
They are to be found in the windows erected 
by the pious forethought of lovers of the old 
country generally, and of this church par- 
ticularly, which has been a great feature of 
the religious life of London for many cen- 
turies. The first is a window over the door 
leading from the south aisle of the church 
into the vestry. The tracery is much older 
than that of any other window in the build- 
ing, and of more graceful design, and was 
filled in 1882, by an American lady, to the 
memory of that unfortunate princess the 


| Lady Arabella Stuart, who lies in the closely 


adjacent Abbey. She was wife of Charles 
Lennox and cousin of James L., and her body, 
as stated by Dean Stanley, was 

“after her troubled life brought at midnight by 
the dark river from the Tower, and laid with no 
solemnity under the coffin of Mary Stuart —her 
own coffin so frail that through its shattered frame 
the skull and bones were seen by the last visitors 
who penetrated into that crowded chamber.” 


This is accounted for by Keepe, who says 
that “to have had a great funeral for one 
dying out of the king's favour would have 
reflected on the king’s honour.” She was of 
the blood royal, being a descendant of Mar- 
aret, the elder daughter of Henry VII., by 
ver second marriage with the Earl of Angus. 
Her life story is so well known that it is 
unnecessary to repeat it here. In the upper 
lights of her memorial window are four 
shields: Nos. 1 and 4 bear the quarterings 
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of the house of Stuart, Or, a fess chequy, 
azure and argent ; No. 2 has the arms of the 
Province of Canterbury, Azure, an episcopal 
staff in pale or, and ensigned with a cross 
atée argent, surmounted by a pall of the 
ast charged with four crosses formée-fitchée 
sable, edged and fringed or; while on No. 3} 
will be found the arms of the See of London, 
Gules, two swords in saltire argent, pommels | 
or. In the three lights are represented | 
three saints: in the centre St. Barbara, and 
on either side SS. Dorothea and Perpetua, 
all holding the palm, typical of martyrdom, 
in their hands. The whole of the design 
is exquisitely beautiful, and exceedingly 
well carried out by the designers, Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell. The anonymity of the giver, 
so far as I know, has never been penetrated, 
but it is believed that the “ American lady” 
thought herself to be a descendant of the 
unhappy princess; but this I give with all 
reserve, and not as being a fact for which I 
can vouch. 

Upon the lower or bricked-up portion of | 
the next window has been placed a memorial | 
in “opus sectile” work to the memory of 
Phillips Brooks, D.D., sometime Bishop of 
Massachusetts, who was well known and 
greatly respected in this country. The 
process used for this memorial has been 
happily described as the ‘revival of an | 
ancient Roman process, differing in one re- 
spect from mosaic, inasmuch as the material | 


used is opaque glass, cut to shape to resemble | is 


stained glass.” The cost was mainly borne | 
by English people, but some few American 
citizens, mainly resident here, assisted by 
their contributions. The bishop was a unique 
personality, and Dean Farrar, who knew him 
as well as, perhaps better than, most people 
on this side of the Atlantic, said that he was 
“of all modern ecclesiastics the most famous.” 
Of him it has been justly written :— 


Great bishop, greater preacher, greatest man, 
Thy manhood far out-tower’d ail church, all creed, 
And made thee servant of all human need, 
Beyond one thought of blessing or of ban, 
Save of thy Master, whose great lesson ran 
** The great are they who serve.”” So now, indeed, 
All churches are one church in loving heed 
Of thy great life wrought on thy Master s plan. 
As we stand in the shadow of thy death 
How petty all the poor distinctions seem, 
That would fence off the human and divine! 
Large was the utterance of thy living breath ; 
Large as God’s love thy human hope and dream ; 
And now humanity's hushed love is thine ! 


Mrs. Sinclair, in her little ‘ History and 


Description of Windows of the Parish Church 
of the House of Commons,’ 
the tribute placed thereon :— 


thus describes 


** Above i is the text ‘Comfort ye My people, saith 
your God’; below are the nfort ye * Jesus said unto 
im, Feed’ My sheep.’ In the centre panel our 

Lord is represented as the Good Shephard, holding 

a crook. Dean Farrar considers *the Good Shep- 

herd represents to us the joyful, cheerful side of 

Christianity, Luke xv. 1 to 7, John x. 1 to 18.’ 

St. Peter is represented kneeling at his Master's 

feet ; on the right two other apostles, St. John and 

St. Thomas, are depicted; while on the left are 

sheep and a shepherd-boy. In the background is a 

small ship with sails. Underneath are the words 
‘In memory of Phillips Brooks, D.D., Bishop of 

Massac -husetts, honoured and beloved, A.D. 18y4" 

and again below this has been placed a quatrain, 

in Latin elegiacs, written by the late Dr. Benson, 
formerly Archbishop of Canterbury, to the follow- 
ing effect :— 
Fervidus eloquio, sacra fortissimus arte, 
Suadendi gravibus vera Deumque Viris, 
(Quereris ad sedem populari voce regendam, 
Quereris—-ad sedem rapte Domumque Dei. 

This touching tribute has been most happily eng- 

lished by the son of the writer :— 

True priest of God, whose glowing utterance stayed 

The failing feet, the heart that was afraid, 

Pastor and Friend, beloved, most desired 

Thy people called thee, but thy God required.” 

W. E. Hartanp-Oxtey. 
Westminster. 


BURTON'S ‘ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY,’ 
(See ante, pp. 181, 222, 263, 322, 441.) 

As regards quotations from Juvenal, it 
should be added that although on p. 396 of 
vol. i. Shilleto’s note to ** Crambe bis cocta’ 
“Juv. vii. 154, quoted memoriter,” while 
436 the calls “crambem bis coctam 

‘an adaptation of Juv. vii. 154,” 
19 in his note on “cramben bis 
coctam apponere he rightly refers to 
Erasmus’s *Adagia.’ (The absence of any 
thorough system of cross-references is one of 
the serious faults in this edition.) Compare 

“ Quid, si apponeret cicutam aut cramben 
recoctam /” Erasmus, * Colloquia,’ * Synodus 
Grammaticorum’ (p. 562 in the Variorum 
edition of 1729). Perhaps in “a Poet? esurrt, 
an hungry Jack,” vol. i. p. 322, 1. 12 (Part. I. 
sect. ii. mem. iii. subs. xi.), esut may be 
regarded as a quotation from Juvenal vii. 87. 

On the latter line of the couplet which 
occurs near the end of the ‘ Argument of the 
Frontispiece,’ 

For surely as thou dost by him, 

He will do the same again, 
Shilleto comments, “ Probably this line should 
be *He’ll do to thee the same again.’ For it 
halts both in sense and rhythm.” Unfortu- 
nately | possess no copy at present of the 
third edition, in which [ understand that the 
engraved title-page first appeared ; but in 
the fourth these two lines occur in the same 
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form as in the sixth. I venture to think that 
the sense is perfectly clear, and that the 
deviation in the second line from the normal 
type (its “initial truncation”) has nothing 
surprising in it. Indeed, the variety in the 
line helps to emphasize the meaning. 

Vol. i. p. 415, l. 8 from foot (Part. L. sect. ii. 
mem. iv. subs. vii., p. 163 in the sixth edition) : 
Concussis cecidere animis, ceu frondibus ingens 

Silva dolet lapsis. 

Burton’s marginal note is “* Maph.,” to which 
Shilleto adds, “Possibly Mapheus, who, 
according to Hallam, added a thirteenth 
book to Virgil’s ‘.Eneid.’” Presumably. See 
Julius Cesar Scaliger’s ‘ Poetice,’ bk. vi. 
chap. iv. (pp. 785-6 in edition of 1586), where 
five and a half lines (ending at “ concussis 
cecidere animis”’) are quoted from Maphzeus 
Vegius’s addition to the ‘Eneid,’ and highly 
praised. 

A propos of the ‘Poetice’ a curious error 
in Shilleto’s edition may here be mentioned. 

Vol. iii. p. 305, 1. 6, “Sealiger, Poet. lib. 
cap. 13, concludes against women. besides 
their inconstancy, treachery, suspicion, dis- 
simulation...... ,’ &c. Shilleto gives Burton's 
marginal note to this as follows: “ Ideo: 
mulieres preterquam quod infide, 
suspicaces...,” &c. To those acquainted with 
the ‘Poetice’ a moment’s consideration will 
show that ‘Ideo’ should probably be ‘ Idea,’ 
the title of Book III. of that work ; and an 
examination of the sixth edition of the 
* Anatomy ’ (p. 597, Part. III. sect. iii. mem, i. 
subs. ii.), of which Shilleto’s edition is pro- 
fessedly a reprint, with some alterations in 
spelling (see publishers’ note on p. v), will 
show that J/dea is clearly printed. The 
number of the chapter, however, which | 
Burton gives as 13, ought to be 14. See 
*Poetices,’ Liber iii. chap. 14, headed ‘A 
Sexu.’ (Did Burton misread xiiii. as xiii. ’) 

Vol. i. p. 439, 1. 15, “ nescis quid serus secum 
vesper ferat” (Part. L. sect. ii. mem. v. subs. v., | 
p. 178 in ed. six). Shilleto calls this “a re-| 
miniscence of Virg. Georg. i. 461.” Surely 
the “nescis” points to the title of Varros 
‘Satira Menippea’— “ Nescis quid vesper | 
serus vehat” (see Aulus Gellius, xiii., xi. 1, 
and p. 196 of * Varronis Menippex,’ printed 
at the end of the third edition of Bicheler’s 
* Petronius ’). 

Vol. i. p. 446, 1. 16 from foot, | 
Plater notes of some young Physicians, that 
study to cure diseases, [that they] catch them 
themselves...... ” Shilleto would appear to be 
wrong in inserting “that they.” It is true 
that the text of the sixth edition (p. 183, 
Part. I. sect. iii. mem. i. subs. ii.) cannot well 
stand ; but the right remedy is to be seen 


from ed. four, which reads “ that studying to 
cure diseases,” &c. 

Vol. ii. p. 14, 1. 10 from foot, “or that 
Golden Legend of Jacohus de Voragine.” 
Shilleto’s foot-note states that Jacobus de 
Voragine died in 1292. He died in 1298 (see, 
e.g., the introduction to ‘ La Légende Dorée 
traduite du Latin par Teodor de Wyzewa,’ 
1902). If 1292 is not a mere slip or a mis- 
print, the curious might guess how Shilleto’s 
error arose by examining the account of 
Jacobus de Voragine in the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica.’ 

Vol. ii. p. 191, 1. 5 from foot (Part. II. 
sect. ili. mem. iii.) :— 

Ipse deus simul atque volet me solvet, opinor. 
The reader of Shilleto’s edition finds the 
following mysterious foot-note to this line: 
“Leonides.” The line is, of course, with one 
slight change (*‘ volet” for volam”), from 
Horace (Epist. I. xvi. 78); but why 
**Leonides”? In the sixth edition, p. 334, 
the ‘‘reference” (a +) which directs the 
reader to the note ‘** Leonides” is prefixed to 
the line “Ipse deus...... »”’ while there is no 
“reference” before the next quotation in 
verse :— 

Servus Epictetus, mutilati corporis, Irus 

Pauper : at hec inter carus erat Superis, 
and the error has been repeated in the 
present edition. Shilleto has a note “ See 
the original Greek of these lines in Aulus 
Gellius, *‘ Noct. Att.,’ ii. 18.” Any one, how- 
ever, consulting Hertz’s critica] edition of 
Gellius, or his text of the same author in 
Teubner's series, will fail to see the Greek 
lines. The short section containing this 
Greek couplet, which was printed by many 
editors at the end of Gellius, ii. 18, is taken 


| from Macrobius, ‘Saturnalia,’ I. xi. 45, where 


it is immediately preceded by this chapter of 


|Gellius which Macrobius has “conveyed.” 


See also ‘ Anth. Pal.,’ vii. 676. The lines are 
anonymous ; their ascription to Leonidas is 
apparently due to an error in the ‘Anthologia 
Planudea. One cannot help noticing that 
Burton's English rendering of the Latin 
version is strangely incorrect. 
Epwarp BEns.y. 
The University, Adelaide, South Australia. 
(To be continued.) 


EPITAPH ON QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Miss AcNes Srricktanp in the fourth 
volume of her ‘ Lives of the Queens of 
England,’ which treats of Queen Elizabeth, 
writes on p. 784 as follows :— 

“‘Among the complimentary epitaphs which were 
composed for her, and hung up in many churches, 
was one ending with the following couplet :— 
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She is, she was,—what can there more be said ° 
On earth the first, in heaven the second maid. 
The writer furnishes no authority for her 
general statement, which seems to be devoid 
of any foundation. It would appear to have 
been suggested by a passage in Granger's 
* Biographical History of England (second 
edition, published in 1775, vol. i. p. 178), 
which runs thus :— 
“Shee was, shee is, what can there more be said, 
In earth the first, in heaven the second maid. 
These lines, which are under the head, are the last 
verses of an inscription on a cenotaph of Queen 
Elizabeth which was in Bow Church (see the a lew 
of London,’ p. 371, Svo, 1708). Theophilus ( ibber 
tells us in his ‘ Lives of the Poets’ (vol. v. p. 16) 
that they are an epigram of Budgel’s upon the 
death of a very fine young lady, and that he did 
not remember to have seen them published. 
It is no wonder that Granger was somewhat 
puzzled with the spelling of the word “shee, 
to which he appends in a foot-note the 
expression “Sic Orig.,” and that he doubted 
the ascription of the lines to Eustace Budgel, 
who, born in 1685, died in 1736. This author, 
of course, could have had nothing to do with 
the composition of the piece, inasmuch as it 
was in existence at least three-quarters of a 
century before he appeared on this sublunary 
scene. It therefore follows that, if he 
employed the two verses in an elegy on the 
untimely death of a fair young creature who 
would be better entitled to the compliment 
than the aged Tudor queen, he was a 
plagiarist. The poem, if it deserves the name, 
was, however, actually written in memory of 
Elizabeth by H. Holland, as we learn from 
Camden, who quotes it in full in the second 
edition of his ‘ Remaines,’ published in 1614. 
[ subjoin an exact copy of it for future 
reference in these pages :— 
Weepe, greatest Isle, and for thy mistresse death 
Swim in a double sea of brakish water : 
Weepe, little world, for great Elizabeth ; 
Daughter of warre, for Mars himselfe begat her ; 
Mother of peace, for shee brought forth the later. 
Shee was and is, what can there more be said * 
On earth the chiefe, in heaven the second maide. 
The great queen, who was not deficient in 
taste, would assuredly have been displeased 
with such fustian stuff as this, and yet it is 
one of the best epitaphs that Camden could 
find written about her. What she really 
wanted may be gathered from Bacon's 
‘Character of Queen Elizabeth,’ where he 
says she 
“would often discourse about the inscription she 
had a mind should be on her tomb: she gave out 
that she was no lover of glory and pompous titles, 
but only desired her memory might be recorded in 
a line or two which should very briefly express her 
name, her virginity, the time of her reign, the 
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reformation of religion, and her preservation of the 
peace. 

Camden quotes the two Latin inscriptions 
|“vpon the stately monument which King 
| Iames erected to her memorie,” in which we 
| find four of these points eloquently described ; 
| but of the second no mention is made, unless 
‘it be implied in the words “pietatis 
| studiosissima.” 

lt is very strange to learn from Henry 
Chettle’s ‘England’s Mourning Garment ’* 
how silent .were the great writers on the 
death of the famous queen. At that epoch 
were living Daniel, Chapman, Ben Jonson, 
Shakespeare, Drayton, and others, and yet 
what does he say ?— 


Nor doth one poet seek her name to raise, : 
That, living, hourly strived to sing her praise. 


This is a most interesting subject, which I 
hope to treat, if allowed, on some other 
occasion not far distant, as I have gathered 
many notes about it. Joun T. Curry. 


Presipent Louset.—The Sun appears to 
have stated that the name of Loubet should 
rime with ‘‘may,” and Mr. G. R. Sims seems 
to have come to the rescue of a correspondent 
who said that it did not. It is difficult 
indeed to say that any French word rimes 
with any English word, and Loubet certainly 
does not rime with “may.” But the Sun 
now seems to think that Loubet “is one of 
the few names in France which is pronounced 
as it is spelt,” and its writer goes on to say 
that, while in Paris and the North the ¢ is not 
sounded, this is wrong. There is, in fact, no 
right and wrong about French names. Suffren 
is an example. The avenue in Paris and the 
man-o-war are both named after the same 
distinguished person, but they are differently 
| pronounced. The practice of the extreme 
South, to which from his citizenship of 
Montélimar President Loubet belongs, is to 
sound the final letter. But in the case of the 
President this would lead to the unfortunate 
result that his name would mean “the silly 
fool,” dow being the substitute for Je at 
Montélimar ; and, except by his enemies 
when he was first in office, long before he 
became President, the name has never been 
so pronounced. The accentuation, however, 
being on the first syllable, the second syllable 
is swallowed in such fashion that to make it 
rime to “may ” is a cockney ay, 


* Published in 1608. The author died in the 
following year. I quote from the reprint in ‘The 
Harleian Miscellany,’ vol. ii. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 5 


“To mu«.” (See 9° 8. xi. 278.)—Is not 
Mr. Drsptn in error when he says “the verb 
‘to mug’ is employed in reference to drinking, 
as ‘I mugged him’”? In Yorkshire it has 
quite a different meaning, and “I mugged 
him” signifies I punched his mug or slapped 
his mug—“mug” being face. A “mug” is often 
the equivalent of a “ muff,” or one who will 
tamely submit to be punched or slapped. 

H. SNowpen Warp. 


“Our oF ropEXx.”—Mr. F. W. Raymond, 
of Yeovil, told me that “out of rodex” was 
commonly used at the end of the nineteenth 
century in Somerset to describe a cartwheel 
that is out of repair. Dr. J. Wright does not 
in his ‘E.D.D.’ mention the phrase as used 
in Somerset. He says that vodex means “a 
state of good repair” in Cornwall, and that 
roddick or roddeck or roddock means the 
groove of the axle of a wheel” in Somerset. 
The two expressions seem to be related. From 
a pote em that is out of gear the term has 
been transferred to anything else that has 
broken down. Would Latin rote aris=axle 
of a wheel, or rupta arxis=broken axle, have 
passed through Anglo-Norman, by popular 
caprice, into roddocks, or roddicks, or rodexr? 
Radachse, the German feminine noun for 
axle-tree, wheelshaft, is, of course, a cognate 
word, formed from Rad=wheel and Achse 
axle, axle-tree. Does any German dialect 
possess any expression formed from this 
word meaning the same thing as “out of 
rodex ”? E. 8. DovGson. 

Oxford. 


serious London anti- 
quary will not turn for information to the 
little volumes which are now being issued 
under the general title of “The Fascination 
of London.” Not only do they abound with 
errors which may be charitably classed under 
the heading of misprints, but statements are 
deliberately made in them which a little 
inquiry would show to be unfounded. The 
latest issued volume, ‘Hammersmith, Ful- 
ham, and Putney,’ opens with an assertion of 
this kind. “The parish of Hammersmith,” 
we are told, “is mentioned in Doomsday 
Book under the name of Hermoderwode, and 
in ancient deeds of the Exchequer as Her 
moderworth.” There is no such place as 
“ Termoderwode ” 
day. The place in the mind of the writer is 
“Hermodesworde”; but this, so far from 


in the Middlesex Dooms- | 


Hythe ov Hyde, a haven or harbour, ‘ there- 
fore,’ says Faulkner, ‘Hamhythe, a town 
with a harbour or creek.’” 

The defect of this derivation is that it 
leaves unexplained the middle portion of the 
word. It is not likely that in the course 
of time Hamhythe would become length- 
ened into Hammersmith. The process, to 
use a colloquialism, is usually the other way. 
Brighthelmstone is shortened into Brighton, 
to give an every-day example. A more 
plausible etymology, for which, however, I do 
not vouch, may be found. The earliest re- 
corded form seems to be “ Hamersmyth,” 
which, split up into its constituents, would 
be ‘**Hamer's myth.” The A.-S. is a 
derivative of mS, a mouth, and signifies the 
place where a small stream joins a larger 
one—/.e., a creek, such as that inlet of the 
Thames that divides the parish of Chelsea 
from that of Hammersmith. The shortening 
of mithe to mith is permissible and regular. 
The proper name Hamer does not so far 
appear to be found in Anglo-Saxon, but 
aioe for Heahmeer is recorded (Searle’s 
*‘Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum, p. 283). 
This appellation probably accounts for other 
place-names in which Hamer or Hammer 
forms a constituent, such as Hamar-loda in 
Kemble, Hammer -den, Hammer - wick, in 
Staffordshire, and the family name of Hamer- 
ton or Hammerton. W. F. Pripeavux. 


OraNGE Biossoms AS EMBLEMS oF Purity. 
—In an allusion, under ‘Notes on Books’ 
S. xi. 440), to L’Jntermédiaire a corre- 
spondent of the French ‘N. & Q.’ is quoted 
as mentioning an ancient mourning custom 
apparently not generally known. He says :— 

**In Perche, formerly, if the daughter of a farmer 
had yielded to seduction, her family wore mourning 
for her honour during two years. Has this noble 
and touching custom disappeared, or does it still 
exist; and, if so, in what cantons?” 

It may be of interest to state here that fifty 
years ago, and possibly even to-day, in 
what was formerly the province of Franche 
Comté, an act of leegeudietion, implying even 
a suspicion of taint upon the chastity of a 
maiden, was punished by the use of the 
orange blossom at her wedding being sternly 
forbidden. Should any one attempt to wear 
it upon the oceasion of marriage, she would 
be encountered at the church door by the 
village lads, violently seized, and the emblem 


being Hammersmith, is Harmondsworth, a/| of purity, no less than of generosity and 
village in the western part of Middlesex. | fecundity, degradingly torn from her hair, 


The writer then goes on to say that the 
name is “undoubtedly derived from //am, 
meaning in Saxon a town or dwelling, and 


nor would the ceremony be suffered to pro- 
ceed until all trace of the flower thus 
profaned had disappeared from her person. 
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Not only was it the orange-blossom crown 
that the mother of a natural child dare not 
assume on her wedding -day, but also the 
white dress and veil— habiliments appro- 


priated exclusively to the chaste. On the | 


other hand the orange blossoms were a testi 
monial, not only to the purity of the bride 
herself, but to the integrity and morality of 
her relatives. In almost every village or 


small town in France the bride entitled to | 
wear the crown of orange blossoms had this 


beautiful certificate of her purity either 
framed or placed under a glass shade, and it 
was religiously preserved, if possible, even 
through generations, as an indisputable testi- 
monial of character. One may ask, with the 
correspondent of L’/ntermédiaire, to what 
extent the observance of this striking cus- 
tom has ceased. J. Hotpen MacMicuae. 
Dr. Murray at 9" 8. x. 6 stated that a French 
scholar had informed him that orange blossoms 
**have nothing to do with female purity, but merely 
indicate the attainment of matrimony.” See also 
the references given in the replies at 9" S. x. 94.) 


“ Bracecert.”—I find this term is applied 
by London nursemaids to the deep wrinkle 
which lies between the arm and hand of a fat 
baby. I have neverfound the word used in this 
sense in Ulster; there we call a fat baby’s 
wrinkles its /er/s, or /urks. It was in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, a few days ago, that I heard the 
term “the bracelet” used in the above sense. 

W. H. Parrerson. 


Tue Hore. Lauzun, OTHERWISE PIMODAN, 
Parits.—The Municipal Council of Paris has 
purchased the Hotel Lauzun, latterly known 
as the Hoétel Pimodan, from the heirs of 
Baron Pichon. It is situated on the Quai 
d’Anjou on the Ile St. Louis, and it is in- 
tended to convert the building into a Museum 
of Decorative Art, after the model of our 
South Kensington Museum. 

The building, which has had a somewhat 
chequered career, was originally erected by a 
certain Charles Gruyn, the son of a fashion- 
able cabaretier, who, having amassed a 
fortune in business, gave his son a good 
education and launched him on the world. 
By dint of successful speculations, he 
was enabled to purchase a site in the Ile 
St. Louis, on which he built himself a lordly 
pleasure house, which was completed in 1658. 
Gruyn married well, and changed his name 
to Des Bordes, the name of a property he 
had acquired near Loigny; but, having been 
convicted of malpractices, he ended his days 
in prison in 1661, 

n 1681 the dashing Duc de Lauzun, who 
had secretly married Mile. Montpensier, the 


| cousin of Louis XIV., in spite of the opposi- 
‘tion of the Court of Versailles, purchased the 
hotel from Gruyn’s heirs and considerably 
lenlarged it. From Lauzun the hotel passed 
into the possession of the Marquis de Riche- 
|lieu, whe had married Mile. de Mazarin, 
| erand-niece of Cardinal Mazarin and daughter 
j}of Hortense Mancini. The next occupant 
|was Ogier—Christian name not known— 
lreceiver to the clergy, who spent large 
sums in decorating the building ; after him 
came the Marquis de Tessé; and then the 
Marquis de Pimodan, who was arrested as a 
suspected person, but managed to escape to 
Trieste, where he supported himself by giving 
lessons in drawing. The Marquis de Pimodan’s 
son, Georges de la Vallée de Rarécourt, 
followed his grandfather, Baron de Frénilly 
(who was devoted to the elder branch of the 
Bourbons, and shared their exile), to Styria, 
in Austria. He was educated at the Jesuits’ 
College, Friburg, where he was fellow-student 
with Count Raousset de Boulbon, who was 
shot in South America. The marquis entered 
the Austrian army, and served in the cam- 
paigns of Italy and Hungary in 1848-9, and 
contributed articles on the war to the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. He was taken prisoner at 
Peterwardein, and on the collapse of the 
Hungarian revolution in 1855 he resigned his 
commission and volunteered for the Papal 
army under Lamoriciére, and was killed at a 
reconnaissance near Castelfidardo, 18 Septem- 
ber, 1860. 

After the restoration of the Bourbons the 
Hotel Lauzun, which came to be known 
as the Hotel Pimodan, was tenanted by a 
succession of unknown persons until 1842, 
when it was purchased by Baron J¢réme 
Pichon, a celebrated bibliophile, who, before 
taking possession, let it to a group of authors 
and artists, many of whom afterwards 
achieved celebrity, and who lived together in 
a free-and-easy manner, much to the scandal 
of the graver inhabitants of the quarter. On 
the death of Pichon in 1896 his library was 
dlispersed, and the hotel was acquired by the 
city of Paris. It was in a house in the 
Impasse du Doyenée, since demolished, and 
not in the Hotel Pimodan, that the celebrated 
supper took place which was the talk of tout 
Paris, and for which Adolphe Leleux, Célestin 
Nanteuil, Corot, Chasseriau, Camille Rogier, 
Lorentz, Marilhat, and Gautier himself 
undertook the task of decorating the walls 
greatly to the indignation of the landlor« 
of the house, as related by Théophile Gautier 
in his biographical sketch prefixed to the 
complete edition of Gérard de Nerval’s 
works, Joun Hess. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S Books. (See 9" S. v. 329; 
vi. 144, 283, 464; vii. 163, 423; viii. 78, 180, 


321; xi. 64, 203.)— 

Pistol. He hears with cars. 

Evans, The tevil and his tam! what phrase is 
this, ** He hears withear”? Why, it is affec tations 

‘Merry Wives,’ i. 

Nurse. I saw the wound, I saw it with mine cue ‘. 

* Romeo and Juliet,’ IL. 

Shakespeare in these passages to 
** nleonasmus,” the vice of surplusage, thus 
described by Puttenham :— 

“The Poet or makers speech becomes vicious and 
unpleasant by nothing more than by using too much 
surplusage: and this lieth not only in a word 
or two more than ordinary, but in whole clauses, 
and peradventure large sentences unpertinently 
spoken, or with more labour and curiositie than is 
requisite. The first surplusage the Greeks call 
Pleonasmus, I call him too full speech, and is no 
great fault, as if one should say, I heard it with 
mine cares and saw it with mine eyes, as if aman 
could heare with his heels, or see with his nose. 

The words which Evans and the Nurse use, 
“He hears with ears” and I “saw it with 
mine eyes,” are the words which Puttenham 
uses in illustrating this ornament. I think 
Evans also refers to caco:elia (see 98. viii. 
79). W. L. Rusuron. 

(To contin ine 


** CABINET” IN A CONSTITUTIONAL SENSE. — 
Historians have often explained that the 
Cabinet is not an officially part 
of our Constitution. That, however, can no 
longer be considered to be ‘entirely the case, 
for the account of their Majesties’ Court, held 
at Buckingham Palace on 28 May, officially 
supplied to the newspapers, contains the 
subjoined :— 

“ The following members of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment in the Cabinet attended the Court :—The 
Marquis of Londonderry (President of the Board of 
Education), the Earl of Onslow (President of the 
Board of Agriculture), Lord George Hamilton 
(Secretary of State for India).” 

POLITICIAN. 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in orderthat the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 

LusHincton. —It is commonly stated in 
slang dictionaries that /sh, meaning drink, 
is an abbreviation of /ushington, and that 
this is a use of the surname of “a once well- 
known London brewer.” What evidence is 
there of the existence of a London brewer of 
this name, and when did he live? 

In 9 iv. 522 Mr. J. HoLpDEN MacMicHagL 


gives some account of a tavern club called 
the “ City of Lushington,” of which, he says, 
the Prince Regent, Sheridan, and Kean were 
members. Unfortunately he gives no autho- 
rity for his statements. I should be glad to 
have references to any contemporary mention 
of this club. The date 1741 in Mr. Mac- 
MicHAk’s article is (as I learn from 4™ 8S. ix. 
381) a misprint for 1841. The error has caused 
me some loss of time. 

The name of an Alderman Lushington 
appears in some of the jocular phrases at one 
time proverbially current with reference to 
strong drink. This is presumably merely a 
oun. But what is the date of Alderman 
Lashiensen’ s tenure of office, and had ihe any 
particular celebrity or notoriety ? 

Henry BRADLEY. 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


CrapBe'’s MSS.—Can any of your readers 
tell me if the MSS. of Crabbe’s ‘ Village,’ 
‘Newspaper,’ ‘Parish Register,’ ‘ Borough,’ 
‘Tales, and ‘Tales of the Hall’ (these last 
sold for 1/. Gs. in 1846) are still in existence ? 
Does any surviving member of the family of 
Mr. Samuel Hoare, the banker of Bath and 
Hampstead Heath, still Crabbe’s 
letters to Miss Hoare? . Hucnon. 

67, Rue Jeanne d’Arc, Nancy. 


Mortors. — What is the meaning of the 
mottoes | “From Caf to Caf” and “Sohou, 
Sohou”? The former is given as the motto 
of Goneral W. M. Cafe, V.C., the latter of 
George Cawston, Esq., of Cawston, Norfolk. 
I quote from Mr. A. C. Fox-Davies’s ‘ Armorial 
Families.’ James Hooper. 


‘*NIGHTRAIL AND NOTABLENESS.” — What 
is the meaning of the words italicized in the 
following passage ?!— 

** Does it not look as if she would have been an 
useful creature in the days of nightrail and notable- 


ness, had she been a wife in good time?” —Lady G. 
in ‘Sir Charles Grandison,’ vol. v. letter xliii., 
5 Sept. 

M. H. C. 


[.Vightrai is a loose robe worn over the other 
dress, also a nightgown, and, yet again, a species 
of headgear in use in the seventeenth century. ] 


Marat 1x Lonpon.—Marat, as he himself 
relates, resided in London ten years and in 
Dublin one year. In 1776 he was living in 
Church Street, Soho, the dedication to the 
Royal Society ‘of his treatise ‘On a Singular 
Affection of the Eyes caused “ the Use of 
Mercurial Preparations, dated January, 
1776, bearing that address, as is Ye .. noted 
in ‘London, Past and Present’ (i. 400). The 


house in which Marat lived has not been 
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identified, and I should be glad if any 
reader could assist me in discovering Marat’s 
oye of abode. It is possible that when 


seize quartiers,” ¢.¢ , set out as such! for pedi- 
grees almost invariably concern themselves 
with exhibiting a long line of descent in one 


1e lived in Church Street the houses were | family, not extending far from those of the 


not numbered, the practice of numbering 
not having obtained before 1760, and it was 
a long time before it became general; but 


there were various ways by which houses | 
Dr. Cabanés, in his in- | 


were distinguished. 
teresting /rochure ‘Marat Inconnu,’ draws 
the inference that Marat’s address in Soho, 
“un des quartiers ¢légants de la Cité,” testifies 
that the medical practitioner Marat must 
have enjoyed a certain reputation among our 
neighbours on the other side of the Channel. 
Joun Hess. 


Maciean.—Can any of your readers kindly 
say if the Alexander Maclean mentioned in 
Bancroft’s ‘ History of the United States ’ as 
the active agent of Governor Martin, of Caro- 
ina, in raising a regiment among the High- 
landers settled in that colony during the 
American War of 1775, is identical with an 
otticer of that name who married a Margaret 
Dubois in New York or Wilmington? Can 
any reader say where a copy of a book can 
be seen entitled ‘Record of the Family of 
Louis Dubois, who emigrated from France in 
1660' (Philadelphia, privately printed, 1860) ? 

MacGILieay. 


Dumas on Cats anp Docs.—Will some 
one kindly oblige me with the reference to 


| family who come in the direct line of descent. 
Has any one information as to what became 
Mr. genealogical collections after 
his death ; or could you assist me in any way 
to learn the titles of those books or tables of 
xedigrees in which the seize quartiers of the 
atest descendant of the family were made 

such a prominent feature? 
I should be specially interested in learning 


something more about the ‘““attempt- 


the passage wherein one of the two Dumas | 


compares the character, habits, &c., of cats 
with those of dogs, very much to the dis- 
advantage of the latter? » L. K 


“THAT POWER THAT KINDLY SPREAD THE 
cLoups.”—-Who is the author of the following 
lines? 

That power that kindly spread the clouds, 
he signal of impending showers, 
lo warn the wandering linnet to'the shade, 
Beheld without concern expiring Greece. 

W. H. Peers. 


96, Cottenham Street, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


QUARTERINGS.—At 5 §. vi. 312 a reply 
from the late Mr. Epmunp M. Boy.e respect 
ing a query about ‘ Seize (uartiers’ appears, 
in which he writes, in answer to a corre 
spondent styling himself [Nqurrer, thus: 
“If Inquirer cared, | could show him many 
pedigrees exhibiting seize quartiers and a book 
attempting 4,056 [src].”- This wonderfal num 
ber, | take it, must be a slip of the pen for 


4,096, the number of a person's direct ancestors | 


in the twelfth generation. 


inventor of the term. 


ing to show 4,056 [or 4 096)” direct ancestors. 
Any further information about these tables of 
seize quartiers will greatly oblige. In this 
remote part of the world one’s only hope for 
securing copies of literary curiosities of this 
sort is in knowing exactly all possible par- 
ticulars of what is sought for helen instruct- 
ing any dealer or collector to endeavour to 
procure it. Josern COLEMAN. 
Hampton Street, Goodwood, South Australia. 


from Regis- 
ter of Marriages at St. Peter's Church, Corn- 
hill, London :— 

**1706, 1 September, John Graham, of Sunbury, 
co. Middlesex,and Ruth Appelbey, of St. Stephen's, 
Coleman Street, London.” 

Can any reader give me, by letter, informa- 
tion regarding these two persons ! 
A. W. Granam, Col. 

67, Gipsy Hill, 8.E. 

Limericks” on “Learicks” ?—The May 
number of Pearson's Magazine ends with a 
short paper by Miss Carolyn Wells, entitled 
‘ Limericks.’ She Legins by asking how that 
name has been given to a five-line stanza, 
which (as some one has said) has been made 
immortal by a young lady who rode on a 
tiger. But where has this playful little poem 
been called a “limerick”? The first and only 
time that I saw this term before reading the 
article in question, | thought it was a mere 
misprint for learick—bad writers and rash 
compositors have between them achieved 
greater changes than ea into ime. As for 
leavick, or vather /earie, I think I am the 
I used it in print in 
February, 1898, as a visitor to the British 
Museum ean see at. p. 87 of the twenty-sixth 
volume of the Zrish Monthly : 

“A /leavic is not a lyric as pronounced by one of 
that nation who joke with Eaten, but it is a 
name we have invented for a single-stanza poem 
modelled on the form of the ‘ Book of Nonsense,’ 


Can any one give | for which Mr. Edward Lear has got perhaps more 


me an idea where I could gain particulars | fame than he deserve:l.” 
now of these “many pedigrees exhibiting | The Academy (29 July, 1899) and Zruth put 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, 9 


the word in circulation by proposing com- 
*titions on the model of my ‘ Irish Literary 
arics,) which they named expressly. I 
had reprinted them meanwhile in ‘ Idyls of 
Killowen,’ published by Mr. James Bowden 
in July, 1899. Matruew Russet, 8... 
St. Stanislaus’s College, Tullamore. 
[See 9" S. ix. 188, 314.] 


“Tory.”—What does the word tory mean 
in the exclamation by the servant Leonelo in 
Edward FitzGerald’s version of Calderon’s 
‘The Painter of his own Dishonour’: 
“ Peace to this house !—and not only that, 
but a tory besides”? POLITICIAN, 


Grave at Ostenp.—At Ghistelles 
(Gistel), Belgium, is the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

“Sacred to the memory of George , Esq., of 
Skelbrook Park, Yorkshire, died at Ostend 9 March, 
1843, aged 64 years.” 

I should be glad to learn his name. 
C. T. Davis. 


Wandsworth. 


Beplics. 


“UNRA M.” 
(9'" S. xi. 188, 230, 277.) 

Dr. Murray, in answer to a question 
whether “unram ” ard similar compounds of 
un- should be found in ‘ N.E_D.,’ inclines to a 
negative reply. He says they are too multi- 
tudinous, and may grow out of any present 
participle, out of several classes of adjective, 
and out of all abstract nouns derived from 
them. The haul swept in by the net of 
lexicography which caught all vocables with 
the un- prefix would become “ double its 
existing mass,” and the endeavour would be 
alike impossible and useless, «ce. 

No wonder Dr. Murray, after an embar- 
rassment of riches for three decades, pants 
for the goal where he can spend the Sabbath 
of his years in golden uncontrolled enfranchise- 
ment, and hence must now prefer contraction 
to expansion. 

But Dr. F. J. Furntv (9" xi. 277) sees 
ause in what Dr. Murray would reject as 
refuse. He holds that the locutions where 
the prefix wn- has been actually found are 
much fewer than the enormous host it can be 
set before in theory. Nothing also has sur 
prised him more than the early date at which 
many of these finds are used. Early dates 
are the old wine of language. Accordingly, 
he would have ‘N.E.D.’ “contain a dated 
list of all the wn- words sent in” by all its 
army of readers (a noble army), “ even if space 


will not allow of each word being defined.” 
The Delegates of the Oxford Press, as 
Dr. FuRNIVALL believes, are too generous to 
grudge 100/., if need be, to give the dates 
(and authors) he proposes. 

In looking at the compounds of un-in Shake- 
speare, where, thanks to Schmidt and con- 
cordances, they are open to observation, one 
is inclined to side with Dr. FURNIVALL rather 
than with Dr. Murray. Few Shakespearian 
students will not confess that the German’s 
explanations of words having the wn- prefix 
—and there are hundreds—have taught them 
something, occasionally something not clear 
in translation, and so given in the original. 
See words which Schmidt pronounces “ difti- 
cult,” or where he marks his definitions with 
an interrogation as conjectural or probable ; 
thus, unbonneted, uncoined, undetermined, 
unkind, unstanched, unadvised, uncompre- 
hensive, &c. 

Shakespeare’s formations beginning with 
un- must approach a thousand. How far did 
he make them, and how far copy earlier 
writers ? How far did he enrich the language? 
Many of his un- compounds have been adopted 
by followers, as “unsphere” by Milton, &c. ; 
and more of them will be resurgent, as other 
vocables have risen again. But no helps for 
forming opinion on these points exist, or will 
exist, comparable to the unprinted cards in 
the custody of Dr. Murray. Many a single 
word among the class of innocents the Doctor 
would dismiss may give us pause; for _in- 
stance, we read (‘ Romeo,’ IIT. iii. 112), “ Un- 
seemly woman in a seeming man! And ill- 
beseeming beast in seeming both !” 

How did Shakespeare come by “unseemly”? 
He makes a fourfold play on “‘ seem.” Did 
he make up unseemly for the nonce? or have 
‘N.E.D.’s’ searchers found it earlier? How 
did James’s translators get it in 1611? They 
only of the Hexaplists use it at all (1 Cor. xii. 
5; Rom. i. 27). Did they contract it from 
the Geneva “unbeseming” (s?c) of 1557, or did 
they copy it from the dramatist of 1592? 
The oie grain we here crave may lurk in 
Dr. Murray’s rejected materials. 

I am surprised Dr. Murray can dream of 
holding an army of dates imprisoned. He 
would thus throw away the dearest thing he 
owns as ‘twere a careless trifle. What page of 
his 7,000 could he have written unaided by 
verbal dates! What is it but dates which, 
differentiating his word-book from all prede- 
cessors, entitle it to be called by way of 
eminence New and Historical? Nor can any 
editor foresee what verbal dates will be 
linguistically epoch-making, or which, if any, 
wili prove of no significance. 
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The first pages of ‘N.E.D.,’ when printed 
twenty years ago, reached me at once in this 
anutmost corner of the West—and 
I have looked for every succeeding issue with 
more eager eyes than they that watch for the 
morning. As soon as the first volume was 
bound | provided it a shelf in my study, 
where it became a ledger, in a sense marked 
obs. in “a ‘book that per 
manently in some place,” as the church Bible 
did from 1538. That shelf shows now five 
volumes, and yet there is room. 

So soon as Carnegie sees what *‘ unvalued 
jewels” words are, he will place ‘N.E.D.’ in 
every single one of his legion of libraries, 
and that with room to lie open. Satisfied 
that linguistic fragments, if each ‘alone a 
glowworm, vet in constellations illume the 
pages of ‘N.E.D.’ more than any pictures 
could, I trust that that unique con- 
glomeration—in no point scarce half made 
up—will come forth to its last page consum- 
mate—-a és ae, because derived from 
all early sources and exhausting them all. 

James D. Burer. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 


Dr. Murray's statement “that -wn may, 
when occasion calls, be prefixed to any 
adjective of quality, to any abstract noun 
derived from any adjective or participle, to 
any verb expressing an action that can be 
undone,” wants restriction surely from the 
standpoint of the living language. Nowadays 
one can only say dishonest, dishonourable, 
disorder(ly), discontented ; fur- 
ther, only incapable, inexplic able, infrequent, 
inglorious, illegible, inimitable, inexplicable, 
impracticable, improper, improvident, in- 
sanitary, insupportable, invaluable, invari- 
able, involuntary, indignity, injustice. The 
English language is not so whimsical as it 
seems in its choice of the prefixes -/n and -un : 
the former is used where either the Latin or 
French had it already, whereas the latter is 
added if the formation took place on English 
soil—e.y., unavoidable, unendurable, unin 
teresting, unmoved, unjustifiable, unnatural, 
unpronounceable, unrecognizable, unsuitable, 
unusual. Exceptions from this ruling prin- 
ciple are very few, such as unjust (though 
injustice), unintelligible, indestructible. 

KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


Unstung as an adjective or past participle 
may be found in “A Catalogue of Books 
Printed for and sold by Dorman Newman, 
at the Sign of the Kings Arms in the 
Poultrey,” as printed at the end of ‘The 


By John Bunyan, Author of ‘The Pil- 
grims Progress.’ London, 1688.” In that 
bit of bibliography there is mention, among 
“the Works of Mr. James Janeway,” ot 
“ Death Unstung, A Sermon preached at the 
Funerai of Tho. Moseley an Apothecary.’ 

nram does not appear to be correctly used 
in the quotation which opened this pros- 
pective consideration of a seemingly unending 

task. To unram a gun ought to mean, not to 
mo ol it of what has been rammed into it, 
but to deprive it of the instrument used for 
ramming the charge in. E. 8. Dopuson. 

(The quotation Mr. Dopeson sends for nnwarrant 
had already been given aly him, 9 S. xi. 387.] 


Be TERNAL SHMENT S, 
x. 229, 334 ; xi. 153).—-In Philip Abraham's 
‘Curiosities of Judaism’ is quoted, as an 
extract from ‘ Paroles Remarquables Orien- 
taux,’ the story that Jews at Constanti- 
nople, disputing with Turks, said that no 
one would be permitted to enter Paradise 
but themselves, and to the Turks’ question, 
“Where do you mean to place us?” 
answered, ** You will be outside the walls.” 
This answer is said to have been made 
of use for the imposition of a tent-tax 
in addition to the ordinary oats, the 
Grand Vizier saying, “Since the J ews ‘leave 
us outside the walls of Paradise, it is quite 
right that they should provide us with tents, 
so that we be not exposed to the sun or the 
rain.” 

There is no lack of more trustworthy 
evidence of the Jews’ estimate of themselves 
in comparison with Gentiles which this 
story illustrates. For the hostility towards 
Gentiles which Jews have un‘loubtedly enter- 
tained, Maimonides seems to have found justi- 
fication in traditional teaching ascribed to 
Moses, and he refers to both temporal and 
eternal consequences to the heathen accord- 
ing as they should observe or neglect the 
first principles of morality. By the Abbé 
Fleury (‘ Mewurs des Isra¢lites ') Maimonides 
is quoted as saying, “We are obliged to kill 
all the Gentiles who refuse to keep the 
commandments of Noah, if they are in our 
power,” while he is also represented to have 
declared : “ Whosoever engages to keep the 
commandments of Noah, and is exact in his 
observance of them, has a right to the rewards 
of a future state. » There is no doubt, I 
believe, that in his own day the liberality 
of this learned Jew was less acceptable to 
his co-religionists than it is at the present 
time. I find Dr. Hermann Adler (in a sermon 
printed in 1869), to support his contention 
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Work of Jesus Christ, as an advocate,..... | that Judaism is not a proselytizing faith, 
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quoting Maimonides as saying that “the 
sincere and virtuous professors of every 
religion may hope to enjoy future bliss.” 

While gladly recognizing that some of the 
rabbis have expressed liberal and _ kindly 
sentiments towards Gentiles, we cannot 
ignore the too-abundant evidence of narrow- 
ness and prejudice. A well-known instance 
of the eneliestion of a contemptuous term to 
a Gentile will be remembered as confirmation 
of a saying in the Midrashim that ‘the 
nations of the world are likened to dogs.” 

Writers who have made special study of 
the Jews and their history repeatedly refer 
to Jewish hostility towards Gentiles and 
mixed races. One writes that the Gentile 
had seemed to the Jew “ worthy of contempt 
more often than of any softer feeling ” 
(Hosmer’s ‘Story of the Jews’). Another 
concludes that Jewish exclusiveness, justifi- 
able at times, became under the Roman 
Empire “a hateful and anti-human feature 
in the life of the race” (Morrison’s ‘ Jews 
under the Romans’). When reviewing the 
Mosaic regulations about strangers, Ewald, 
in his ‘ Antiquities of Israel’ (Solly’s trans- 
lation), writes :— 

* National antipathy to the Egyptians was formed 
in the cradle of the community, and was succeeded 
by the same feeling towards the Canaanites and 
Philistines ; this again, after the days of David and 
Solomon, by aversion towards the smaller kindred 
tribes which surrounded them; and, finally, 
towards the great heathen dominions in the three 
continents of the old world.” 

Dean Milman, in his ‘ History of the Jews’ 
(book ix.), when describing the characteristics 
of the nation after the return from the 
Babylonian captivity, assigns to this period 
the commencement of 

“that unsocial spirit, that hatred towards mankind, 
and want of humanity to all but their own kindred, 
with which, notwithstanding the extent to which 
they carried proselytism to their religion, the Jews 
are branded by all the Roman writers.” 
Proselytism seems to have been the result 
rather of the wish of Gentiles to become Jews 
than of Jews to make converts. According 
to Lightfoot (‘ Hebrew and Talmudical Exer- 
citations upon the Gospel of St. Matthew’), 
the evils attendant on proselytism gave rise 
to the maxim ‘“Proselytes are dangerous 


to Israel.” From the Babylonian Talmud he 
quotes the saying “ Proselytes and Sodomites 
hinder the coming of Messiah.” Rules were 
properly made for strict inquisition as to the 
motives of a Gentile in seeking to be recog- 
nized as a worshipper of the God of Israel ; 
but the Sanhedrim did not encourage prose- 
lytism, and the stricter Jews would never 
regard the proselyte as on an equality with | 


themselves either as to present privileges or 
prospects for the future. No ceremonial 
initiation could obviate the permanent dis- 
advantages entailed by the fact that he was 
not of the seed of Abraham. There were, 
however, among the later rabbis those who 
regarded other than racial characteristics as 
entitling their possessors to be accepted as 
of the seed of Abraham. It is said in the 
Talmud :— 

** He who possesses these three virtues is of the 
disciples of our father Abraham, and he who is 
possessed of the three opposites is of the disciples 
of the wicked Balaam. The disciples of our father 
Abraham possess a benevolent eye, an humble 
spirit, and a contented mind. The disciples of 
Balaam have an evil eye, a haughty spirit, and a 
narrow mind.” 

To the question, What is thedifference between 
the one and the other? it was answered :— 

“The disciples of our father Abraham eat of the 
fruit of their good works in this world, and inherit 
the future one; but the disciples of the wicked 
Balaam inherit hell, and descend to the pit of 
destruction.”—Barclay’s ‘Selections from the Tal- 
mud,’ p. 235. 

Some habits of pagans doubtless called 
forth many of the rabbinic directions, but 
into the observance of these directions by 
the ignorant and ill-conditioned among the 
Jews might be introduced easily the male- 
volence expressed by Shylock’s words, “I 
will buy with you, sell with you, talk with 
you, walk with you, and so following ; but I 
will not eat with you, drink with you, nor 
pray with you.” Not less suggestive of 
animosity are such directions in the Talmud 
as that which provides that if the ox of an 
Israelite bruise the ox of a Gentile the 
Israelite is exempt from paying damages, 
but should a Gentile’s ox bruise an Israelite’s 
the Gentile is bound to make full recom- 
pense; or that which provides that if lost 
property is found in a locality where the 
majority are Israelites proclamation must be 
made, but if where Gentiles are the majority 
the discovery need not be divulged. Even 
more serious injustice was permitted, for the 
rabbis prescribed that in order to secure the 
acquittal of an Israelite involved in a law- 
suit with a Gentile adroit pretexts should be 
used, and that if there were no fear of dis- 
covery of deceit recourse should be had to 
false evidence. (See the references to ‘ Bava 
Kama’ and ‘Bava Metzia’ in Hershon’s 
‘Talmudic Miscellany.’) Curious stories are 
told in the Talmud illustrating the various 
ways in which the rabbis allowed that 
Gentiles might be cheated. By example, as 
well as by precept, these teachers inotlaniod 
injustice towards the non-Israelite ; and self- 
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esteem that allows oppression of the innocent 
would be encouraged by the Jew’s daily 
prayer, in which he thanks God that he was 
not made a Gentile, or a slave, or a woman. 
(These benedictions are quoted in notes on 
*Pirge Aboth,’ i. 5, in Taylor’s ‘Sayings of 
the Jewish Fathers.’) 

The abominations of idolatry might be 
referred to as justifying many of the rabbinic 
restrictions with regard to association with 
idolaters, use of their belongings, and pur- 
chase of their commodities ; but something 
more of the nature of prejudice and animosity, 
than care not to contract ceremonial defile- 
ment, seems to be required for explanation 
of the language of Juvenal (Sat. xiv. 103) 
and Tacitus (‘ Hist.,’ v. 5). 

Questions as to the fate of the heathen 
after death would naturally be debated by 
the rabbis; and when we find it to have 
been determined that the generation of the 
Deluge, that the Sodomites, that the children 
of Esau and the children of Ishmael, that 
even the generation of Hebrews who journeyed 
through the Wilderness and the Jews of the 
Dispersion, are to have no portion in the world 
to come, we are prepared to learn that pagans 
are excluded from Paradise. What the effects 
of this exclusion were conceived to be is 
indicated when it is said that those Israelites 
and Gentiles who have transgressed with 
their bodies shall be punished in Gehenna 
for twelve months, after which “ their bodies 
will be destroyed and their souls consumed, 
and a wind shall scatter their ashes under 
the soles of the feet of the righteous.” But 
there are some condemned to Gehenna who 
are there to be “ judged for generations upon 
generations,’ and who, when Gehenna itself 
shall be consumed, “shall not be burned up 
in the destruction ” (*‘ Rosh Hashanah,’ quoted 
by Hershon). 

It is not intended to suggest that Jews of 
the present day allow such teachings as have 
been referred to to affect their integrity in 
transactions they may have with Gentiles, 
nor has this particular illustration of the 
subject of inquiry been undertaken because 
of sympathy with such feeling as is repre- 
sented by thetwelfth-century Hep. Searchers 
in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ should find direc- 
tion to sources of information, and I have 
attempted but a humble contribution to that 
end. Jarrarr. 


QuoTATION FROM Byron xi. 490). 


in 1820, for in a letter to Mr. Murray, dated 
from that place on 21 February, 1820, the 
translator says :— 

**T have finished my translation of the first canto 
of ‘ The Morgante Maggiore’ of Pulci, which I will 
transcribe and send. It is the parent, not only of 
Whistlecraft. but of all jocose Italian poetry. You 
must print it side by side with the original Italian, 
because I wish the reader to judge of the fidelity : 
it is stanza for stanza, and often line for line, if not 
word for word.” 

Mr. Murray seems to have suggested some 
alterations, as Byron, writing again on 23 April, 
says :— 

‘“* About the ‘ Morgante Maggiore,’ J won't hare a 
line omitted. It may circulate, or it may not ; but 
all the criticism on earth sha‘n’t touch a line, unless 
it be because it is bad/y translated. Now you say, 
and I say, and others say, that the translation is a 
good one; and so it shall go to press as itis. Pulci 
must answer for his own irreligion: I answer for 
the translation only. 

Byron was so satisfied with his translation 
that on 28 September, 1820, he wrote to Mr. 
Murray :— 

“The Pu/ci Lam proud of : it issuperb; you have 

no such translation. It is the best thing I ever 
did in my life. 
Murray, however, did not see his way to pub- 
lish the poem, and it at last appeared in the 
pages of a journal called the Literal. The 
complete stanza reads as follows :— 

And with the sword he would have murder’d Gam 

But Oliver thrust in between the pair, 

And from his hand extracted Durlindan. 

And thus at length they separated were. 
Orlando, angry too with Carloman, 

Wanted but little to have slain him there ; 
Then forth alone from Paris went the chief, | 
And burst and madden’d with disdain and grief. 

8. J. ALDRICH. 

New Southgate. 


*Passinc By’ (9° S. xi. 489). — This fine 
flower of Elizabethan—or rather Jacobean— 
song occurs in Thomas Ford’s ‘Music of 
Sundry Kinds,’ 1607. The stanza quoted by 
Mr. Josern Jones should run :— 

There is a lady sweet and kind, 

Vas never face so pleased my mind ; 

I did but see her passing by, 

And yet I love her till I die. 
The song is anonymous. There are seven 
stanzas, but Mr. Quiller-Couch (in his 
‘Golden Pomp’) gives only four, and Prof. 
Arber (in his ‘Shakspeare Anthology’) only 
five. L. 

Mr. Jones will find the poem on p. 31 of 
A. H. Bullen’s ‘ Lyrics from Elizabethan Song- 


This line forms part of the sixteenth ont Books,’ 1889 edition, where it is described as 
of the first canto of ‘Il Morgante Maggiore,’ | being “from Thomas Ford’s ‘ Music of Sundry 
which Byron translated from the Italian of | Kinds,’ 1607,” and a note says: ** Printed in 
he translation was made at Ravenna | ‘The Golden Garland of Princely Delights,’ 
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1620, and other collections.” The transcrip- | Britain and Ireland’ (London, 1816, Colburn), 


tion to which Mr. Jones refers is, judging 
from the first verse as given by him, full of 
errors. Joun B. 


Panton (9*" 8. xi. 447).—In Daniell’s 
excellent ‘Catalogue of Engraved Portraits’ 
occurs one of Capt. Edward Panton, 


appears the following: “Costigan, Arthur 
William, Esquire, formerly Captain in the 


Irish Brigade in the service of Spain. 


‘Sketches of Society and Manners in Por- 
tugal,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 1788.” May it not be 
possible that Thackeray noticed this? Sixty 
years had elapsed between the publication 


““owner of Panton Street, temp. Charles II., | of the above author's book and the issue of 


which he won by gambling, 4to, 1s.”’ 
yose he is identical with the author of the 
wok called ‘Speculum Juventutis’ named in 

Mrs. Panrton’s query. C. Kine. 
Torquay. 


While on another quest I have happened 
on the following particulars of the Panton 
family. 
may be of use to Mrs. Panton, and suggest 
to her further sources of inquiry :— 

John Pantoun, of Pitmeddan, had a grant 
from James IV. of the lands of Wester 
Corse, in Aberdeen, on 6 March, 1506 7. 

Alexander, his son and heir apparent, was 
witness to a charter in 1511. 

Isobelle Pantoun was wife of Ranald Udny, 
of Udny, and had a confirmation of lands in 
Aberdeen in 1511. 

Alexander Pantoun, whose wife's name was 
Marjory Barclay, sold Wester Corse to Thomas 
Fraser in 1531. 

Arthur, his son, bought lands in Aberdeen 
in 1532. 

Mr. Oliver Pantoun, of Cowhill, was on an 
assize in 1548. He had a son called Arthur. 
These are from the Great Seal Register. 

Alexander Pantoun was on 18 November, 
1612, served heir of Henry Pantoun, of Craig, 
his father. 

William Pantoun, writer to the Signet, was 
served heir of James Pantoun, of Blackhouse, 
Aberdeen. his father, on 26 September, 1688. 

Henry Pantoune owned Hilton, Aberdeen, 
in 1693. He married Anna Irvine. 

These are from the Scots Retours. 

William Pantoun was minister of Muckart, 
Perthshire, in 1586. J. L. ANDERSON. 

Edinburgh. 


Panton is probably=white town, a hybrid 
between Gaelic Jan, ba/ne, and -ton ef. Pan 
mure— white moor. H. A. Srronu 


Your correspondent will find pedigrees of 
this family in Burke’s ‘Colonial Gentry, 
vol. ii. p. 476, and Berry’s ‘Sussex Genealo- 
gies,’ p. 371. Cuas. H. Crovcn. 

5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


Keys To THackeray’s Novets (8*" vii. 
89, 229; viii. 33).—In ‘A Biographical Dic- 
tionary of the Living Authors of Great 


| 
| 
| 
| 


They are necessarily disjointed, but | 


I sup- |‘ Pendennis,’ and no harm would be done 


through the appropriation of the name. At 


‘any rate, it is a coincidence to find that a 


Capt. Costigan did in fact once live. 
W. B. H. 


Inns or Coancery (9 8. xi. 448).—Twelve 
chapters on the ‘Origin and Progress of 
Barnard’s Inn,’ by “An Antient of theSociety ” 
(Charles Pugh), appeared in 7 8. ii, ii. 
Peter Cunningham in his ‘* Handbook of 
London’ says :— 

‘“* Barnard’s Inn, called also formerly Mackworth’s 
Inne, was in the time of King Henry the Sixtha 
messuage belonging to Dr. John Mackworth, dean 
of Lincoln, and being in the occupation of one 
Barnard at the time of the conversion thereof into 
an Inne of Chancery, it beareth Barnard’s name 
still to this day. The arms of this house are those 
of Mackworth.” 

Is it not probable that the old records from 
which **An Antient” composed his history 
may be found in the library of Lincoln 
Cathedral ? Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“The Temple SHAKESPEARE” S. xi. 
407).—Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., who have 
adopted the title ‘The Temple” for many of 
their publications (e.7., “* The Temple Classics,” 
“The Temple Dramatists”), are the pub- 
lishers of **The Temple Shakespeare,” of 
which they say that the text is, by kind per- 
mission of Messrs. Macmillan & Co. and W. 
Aldis Wright, Esq., that of the “ Cambridge ” 
edition. This has perhaps misled Mr. BuTLer 
into thinking that the two editions are the 
same. c. C. B. 


Tracepy At (9" xi. 423).— 
It by no means follows that what took place 
in the church and churchyard of Heptonstall 
was of an extraordinarily grave character. In 
the Middle Ages, when bloodshed had occurred 
in a church or churchyard, or either had been 
polluted by certain other wicked acts, or by 
the burial of some one who had died under 
sentence of excommunication, or when the 
greater part of the sacred building had been 
destroyed by fire or some other terrible 
catastrophe, reconciliation was required. 
See Maskell’s ‘ Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiz 
Anglicane,’ edit. 1847, vol. iii., Preliminary 
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Dissertation, pp. cxlv clii. 

service which was used on these occasions is 

given in the same volume, pp. 308-17. 
Epwarp Peacock. 


De Barue (9'" vi. 269; viii. 20). 
—May I again appeal for any information 
that might connect the De Bathe family with 
the estate called Bath, in North Tawton, 
Devon? In Assize Roll 175 (28 Hen. IIL.), 
m. 23 d, I find a Walter de Bath surety for 
Roger Perer in a case about land in Black- 
toriton ; and my curiosity has been stimulated 
by the discovery of a statement in an early 
eighteenth - century (incomplete) copy of 
Risdon’s ‘Survey of Devon’ (Add. MS. 33,420) 
that Bindon, in Axemouth, was granted to 
Roger Weekes (son of Richard Wykes, of 
Northwyke and Cocktree) “by Nicholas 
Banth a/ias Bath.” In the printed work the 
name is “ Bach,” as also in Stowe MS. 817, 
which, however, in certain other entries that 
I have compared, differs from the printed 
version where the Add. MS. tallies with it. 
The letters ¢ and « being often indistinguish- 
able in MSS. of the period, a mistake might 
easily have been made. 

In Palmer's ‘ Index,’ vol. ii. p. 20, referring 
to Close Roll 15 Hen. VIL, No. 8, there is 
the record of a grant to Will Sts um pford, 
Richd. Pilford, and others, of land, &c., in 
Bath, Newlond, Wyke Doune, Hetz Park, 
&e., Devon. Newland is near to Bath, in 
North Tawton. Leca-WEEekEs. 


SHerriecp Famiry (9 8. xi. 328). — Dr. 
George W. Marshall, Rouge Croix, in the 
‘Genealogist’s Guide’ for 1893, gives under 
the name Shettield the following books :— 

Harleian Society, iii. 19. 

Peck’s ‘Account of Isle of Axholme,’ 82. 

A Character of John Shetlield, late Duke of 
Buckinghamshire, with Pedigree of Shettield Family, 

720. 

Clentleman’s Maga-ine Uxxx. i. 208; it. 34, O86, G30. 

of Mick ilese x (Salisbury, 18 fol.), i. 

Burke’s ‘Commoners,’ i. 651. 

*Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica,’ i. 171; 


iv. 259. 
Ord's ‘ History of Cleveland, 309. 
Read’s * History of Isle of Axholme,’ edited by 


T. C. Fletcher,’ 160. 
Betham’ 8 * Baronage,’ iii. 249. 
Banks's ‘ Dormant and Extinct Baronage, iii. 541. 


The Genealogist, vi. 28 
A. R. Baytey. 


Tue AuTHOR AND AVENGER or Evi. (9" 
ix. 22, 220; x. 35; xi, 35, 455).—It may per- 


haps desnrve | to be recorded that the Old and 
Middle High German folk-word Serato, Schrat, 
or diminutive Schretel (faunus, wood demon) 
has not yet become quite obsolete in German. 
According to Grimm's great historical Ger- 


The form of | man dictionary, Schrdttel and Schretzel still 


linger in various South German dialects 
(especially in Bavarian and Swiss), being 
applied to a hobgoblin or similar superstitious 
creature. But the editors confess they are 
at a loss how to explain its origin (** vollig 
dunkler Herkunft”’). I think we may now 
take it for granted that it is identical with 
English “Old Seratch,” and closely akin to 
Cech Skritek, as well as to Russian Chort 
(the author of evil), as clearly shown by Mr. 
Marcuant and M. Leger. H. Kress. 


With regard to the last reference, one gets 
nearer to “ Old Scratch ” in the O.H. German 
Serazza, incubi (Steinmeyer and Sievers’s 

‘Glossensammlung,’ 589, vol. i.): this gives 

modern German Schrat:=hobgoblin, which 
is not obsolete, though marked province. in 


Boapicea’s Daucurers (9 8S. xi. 449).— 
The names of these ill-starred women appear 
to be unchronicled ; but there is a legend 
thac the elder became Mrs. Marius by marry- 
ing her step-brother. J. Dormer. 


Deputy - Mayor (9 xi. 489). — When 
I served as Mayor of Lostwithiel, 1899-1, and 
as Deputy- Mayor, 1901-2, this point never 
arose. Had it done so, 1 should have con- 
sidered that, though only acting in the 
absence of the mayor, the deputy would be 
correctly addressed at any time by the title 
conferred upon him under the hand of the 
mayor, and recorded in the minutes of 
council. This is what occurs, I fancy, in the 
case of a deputy - lieutenant or a deputy- 
sheriff. R. Barctay-ALLARDICE, 

Lostwithiel, Cornwall. 


Tue iROTTO AT (2™' vi. 527 ; 
sth §. iii, 7, 96; vi. 347, 437, 471).— Until 
recently this very remarkable object appears 
to have been ignored by guide-books. At 
8" S. vi. 471 (1894) Mr. ArtHuR MONTEFIORE 


| furnished a full description, but it would be 


interesting to learn more of its probable 
origin than has yet appeared. The late Mr. 
Mackenzie Walcott, in a passage twice quoted 
in your columns, attributed the work to an 
artisan since emigrated to America ; but every 
other theory 1 have been able to find goes 
back to much earlier times. Beyond one or 
two magazine articles, little seems to have 
been written about it, though it must have 
engaged the attention of many whose opinions 
would be of weight. 


Tne Livinc Deap (0 S. xi. 427, 497).— 
The symptoms described by Mr. MARcHANT 
point to intoxication by Cannabis indica 
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rather than by opium or absinthe. They are | 
just what might be expected after the use of | 
this drug, especially in Eastern countries, 

where its action appears to be more potent 

than here, probably on account of deteriora- 

tion. Under the name of “haschisch” it has 

been extensively used by the Arabs for many 

centuries, and it is possible that the * Arabian 

Nights’ themselves may be in some degree 

indebted to its intluence. The vivid reality 

of A.’s dream- state after swallowing the | 
pill is very characteristic. 

f words mean anything at all, certainly a 
man who believes himself to be dead has an | 
hallucination, and is insane beyond the power | 
of sophistry to explain away. Whatever we 
call the state, the mental balance is gone. | 
Of course insanity may be temporary, or it 
may be due to certain extraneous causes, such | 
as drugs or hypnotic suggestion. Still it is 
open to doubt whether any one who has 
yielded tothe seductive influence of haschisch, 
opium, or absinthe continues to be “in statu 
quo ante” when the immediate effects have 
passed off. The difficulty experienced in 
relinquishing the habit seems to suggest the 
contrary. The inference is that the power of 
self-control is permanently weakened. 

Still more doubtful is it whether the mind 
ever completely regains its normal power 
after the paralyzing effects of hypnotism. I 
have always maintained that it does not. 

J. Foster PatMer. 

8, Royal Avenue, 8.W. 


ReEYNOLDs Portrait (9™ S. xi. 347, 396, 471). 
—In suggesting that Miss Potts, the mother of 
the Landseers, was * probably a daughter of | 
the distinguished surgeon,” I sinned against 
my own knowledge, for everybody knows his 
name was Pott. I blundered through read- 
ing, just before I wrote to ‘N. & Q.,’ two 
passages in the diary of George Selwyn 
(‘George Selwyn: his Letters and his Life,’ 
1899, pp. 133, 134), as follows :— 

‘*(1781] March 14, Saturday. Mr. Potts has just 
left me. I have been freer from pain these last 
29 (or 247) hours” ; 
and 

“*I was to have gone for a day with Lady Fitz- 
w(illiam ] to Roehampton if these damned spasmodic 
complaints ne m’¢toient pas survenus enever, 
Potts assures me I shall be well again, but I must 
take more care of myself.” 

No one supposed for a moment that Emily | 
Pott, Reynolds’s model, was connected with 
the surgeon’s family. O. 


Richarp Nash (9 §. xi. 445). — The 
‘D.N.B.” is probably right, accord- 
ing to the modern calendar, injfixing Nash’s 
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death in February, 1762. The Gregorian 
calendar was not made statutory in England 
till 1751 (24 Geo. II.). Previous to that, the 
year was reckoned as beginning on the Feast 
of the Annunciation, 25 March. It was 
some time before people became accustomed 
to the change; the Bath Town Council seem 
to have taken ten years to do so, and the 
date they minuted as 14 February, 1761, Old 
Style, was equivalent to 25 February, 1762, 
New Style. Under the statute referred to, 


eleven days were struck out of the calendar 


after 2 September, 1752, much to the dissatis- 
faction of many people, who considered that 
they had been robbed of these days by the 
Government. Scotland England 
by a century and a half, having adopted the 
New Style in 1600. The change not having 
been simultaneous in the two countries has 
been the cause of no little confusion of his- 
torical dates. Herpert MAXWELL. 


Goldsmith writes :— 

** He died at his house in St. John’s Court, Bath, 
on the 12th of February, 1761, aged eighty-seven 
years, three months, and some days. (This account 
of his age, which contradicts that given us by Dr. 
Oliver, was copied from Mr. Nash’s own hand- 
writing by George Scott, Esq., from a book in the 
possession of Mr. Charles Morgan, at his coffee- 
house at Bath.)” — Goldsmith, note, first edition ; 
not in second. 

Dr. Oliver wrote a panegyric, dated Bath, 
13 February, 1761, stating, “This morning 
died Richard Nash, Esq., aged 
This is given in Cunningham's edition of 
‘Goldsmith,’ vol. iv., as also Dr. Harrington’s 
Latin inscription on Nash’s monument in the 
Abbey Church, Bath, where he is stated to 
have died in 1761, aged eighty-seven. 

AprRIAN WHEELER. 

“THE POLICY OF PIN-PRICKS” (9 §, iii. 46, 
115, 238, 278; x. 372, 412, 518).—I have lately 
met with the following quotation :— 

** Pour moi, dit-on blamer ce goit-la, je préfére 
ces militaires brutaux, qui dégainent leur sabre 
et qui marchent droit sur vous, 4 ces rhéteurs 
doucereux qui vous assassinent 4 coups d'épingle.” 
Chapter and verse are not given, but the 
author is stated to be Cormenin (L. M. de 
la Haye, Vicomte de). As he died in 1868 
(born 1788) this is evidently an_ earlier 
example than that in Daudet’s ‘Tartarin de 
Tarascon’ already referred to. It may have 
been written years before. Did Daudet take 
the phrase from Cormenin ! 

Epwarp LATHAM. 

61, Friends’ Road, E. Croydon. 


TRANSLATION xi. 481). — GENERAL 
MAXWELL will find the art of translation 
discussed with scholarly amplitude in the 
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‘Essay on the Principles of Translation’ | 


by Alex. Fraser Tytler (third edition, 1813, 
Edinburgh, Constable), dedicated to James 
Gregory, M.D., F.R.S., Royal Physician in 
Scotland. He defines good translation to be 
“that in which the merit of the original work is 
so completely transfused into another language, as 
to be as distinctly apprehended, and as strongly 
felt, by a native of the country to which that lan- 
guage belongs, as it is by those who speak the lan- 
guage of the original work.” 

He proceeds to lay down the laws :— 

1. That the translation should give a com- 
plete transcript of the ideas of the original 
work. 

2. That the style and manner of writing 
should be of the same character with that of 
the original. 

3. That the translation should have all the 
ease of original composition. 

The book abounds with specimens of good 
and bad translations, chiefly from the classics, 
as well as some comparative renderings of 
‘Hudibras’ in French by Voltaire and Col. 
Francis Townley, and of ‘Don Quixote’ by 
Smollett and Motteux. Translations of 
Hadrian’s lines, “animula, vagula, blandula,” 
&c., are given (pp. 234-6), in Greek by Casau- 
bon, French by Funtenelin English by Prior, 
with a note upon Pope's imitative * Dying 
Christian to his Soul.’ These citations will 
indicate the scope of this thoughtful and 
suggestive work. 

umours of translation are on record. My 
excellent friend Mr. W. F. Kirby, F.L.S., a 
veteran of science and rare literary lore, tells 
me of a French version of Hamlet's speech, 
“Angels and ministers of grace defend us,” 
— 
Mon Dieu, qu’'est-ce que c'est que cela? 

The translation of poetry has from time 
out of mind possessed a fascinating power to 
men of genius. Tytler thinks that a superior 
degree of liberty is allowed to a poetic trans- 
lator in amplifying, retrenching, or embellish- 
ing his original, especially in the case of 
lyrics, as compared with the more exacting 
denande upon a translator of prose. Here 
are the opinions of some masters. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson says (Boswell, iii. c. i.) :— 

* Poetry, indeed, cannot be translated, and there- 
fore it is the poets that preserve the languages.” 

Matthew Arnold, in an address on Milton, 
remarks :— 

“Verse translation may give whatever of charm 
is in the soul and talent of the translator himself, 
but never the specific charm of the verse and poet 
translated.” 

M. le Vicomte de Vogiié, in his ‘ Roman 
Russe,’ speaking of Russian lyrical poetry, 
writes :— 


* Les poiites russes ne sont et ne seront jamais 
| traduits. Un poéme lyrique est un ¢tre vivant 
d'une vie furtive qui réside dans l'arrangement des 
mots ; on ne transporte pas cette vie dans un corps 
| étranger.” 
| A Russian reviewer of a small effort of my 
/own in this way spoke of the curious effect 
produced by English sibilants on Slavonic 
| ears. 
| The Oxford Professor of Poetry, Dr. A. C. 
| Bradley, in his inaugural lecture, ‘ Poetry 
| for Poetry’s Sake,’ delivered two years ago, 
'says that in true poetry it is strictly im- 
| possible to express the meaning in other 
| words ; a translation “is a new product, some- 
thing like the poem.” As an instance he 
| takes Virgil’s line— 
Tendebantque manus ripe ulterioris amore, 
and shows how the concise beauty of expres- 
sion is inadequately rendered in a longer 
English form. 

What Dr. Bradley finds here Goethe en- 
counters in English poetry (Eckermann, 
30 December, 1823) :— 

“Wir sprachen darauf von Uebersetzungen, 
wobei er mir sagte, dass es ihm sehr schwer werde, 
englische Gedichte in deutschen Versen wieder- 
zugeben. ‘Wenn man die schlagenden einsilbigen 
Worte der Engliinder,’ sagte er, ‘mit vielsilbigen 
oder zusammengesetzten deutschen ausdriicken will, 
so ist gleich alle Kraft und Wirkung verloren.’” 

I understand that Coleridge's translation 
of Schiller’s ‘ Wallenstein’ was executed in a 
spirit of distaste, a portion being omitted, 
which was translated by Sir Theodore Martin 
in one of the reviews a few years ago. Atten- 
tion was directed in ‘N. & Q.’ not long since 
to Shelley’s defective rendering of a portion 
of Goethe's ‘ Faust.’ 

It is an old, sad story that translations of 
sacred books and hymns are a fertile source 
of logomachy and misunderstanding, ¢.7., the 
history of the different versions of the Eng- 
lish Bible and the still unsettled questions of 
language and consequent exegesis. 

Prancts P. MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill. 


Ciare Market (9" 8. xi. 309).—The shops 
of old London were frequently distinguished 
by duplicated signs, like that of the “Two 
Negroes’ Heads” in Clare Market, merely, it 
seems, for the sake of added pictorial interest. 
Other specific reasons there no doubt were 
for the employment of two objects—as, for 
instance, where such objects were derived 
from the arms of one of the City companies : 
the “Two Guns,” a sign in Bloomsbury in 
the eighteenth century, from the Gunsmiths’ 
arms ; or the ** Two Lions and Wheatsheaf,” 
near Temple Bar, which seems to have been 
a reversal of the arms of the Starchmakers’ 
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Company—namely, a lion and two wheat- 
sheaves. Similar signs to the “Two Negroes’ 
Heads” were the “Two Black Boys” in Fen- 
church Street (Daily Advertiser, 26 November, 


1741). This occurs again on a London trade | 


token, where two black boys are represented 
shaking hands. The ‘“*Two Heads” in 
Coventry Street, Haymarket, was the sign of 
a dentist who, in the London /'rening Post of 
July, 1760, pays a poetic tribute tohisown fame. 
Other duplicate signs, not mentioned, | 
think, in Larwood and Hotten’s ‘ History of 
Signboards’ (1884), are the “ Two Kings” in 
Fleet Street (Weekly Journal, 21 October, 
1721) ; the “Two Black Posts,” a quack’s in 
Little Hart Street, a turning out of James 
Street, Covent Garden (Bagford, Harl. Coll. 
5931, fol. 74, 206), perhaps the same with the 
“Black Posts” named in Etheridge’s play : 
“Our lodgings are in James Street, at the 
Black Posts, where we lay last summer” 
(Act I. se. i. p. 7, ed. 1735). At the “Two 
White Posts,” a bagnio in Brownlow Street, 
“the back side of Long Acre, Cupping and 
Bathing are perform’d after the best manner; 
likewise commodious Lodgings for Gentlemen and 
Ladies; and all other useful Accommodations, by 
their most humble Servant, Mary Banks, From 
the Crown Bagnio, King Street, Covent Garden.” — 
Daily Advertiser, 26 June, 1742. 
There was another “Two White Posts” in 
Great Rider Street, St. James’s (Daily Adver- 
tiser, 30 April, 1742). The “Two Lamps” 
was the sign of Mrs. Elizabeth Careless’s 
coffee - house, the corner of Drury Lane 
Passage, Bridges Street, where “Gentlemen 
may be accommodated with very rich 
strengthening Jellies,” &e. (Daily Advertiser, 
28 May, 1742). The “ Two Stone Balls” was 
the sign of the “ Dorchester Beer Warehouse 
in Jewin Street, near Aldersgate Street” 
(ibid., 23 December, 1741). The “ Two Golden 


Balls” was the sign of “an old accustom’d | 


Pawnbroker’s Shop, near Aldgate Church- 
Yard-Wall, Houndeditch ” (thid., 27 March, 
1742), and also of a tailor in Great Hart 
Street, the upper end of Bow Street, Covent 


Garden, where “you may have good Druggets, | 


Sagathie, and Duroy Suits...... German Serge 
Suits...... Horsemen's great Coats ready made 
at 10s. a Piece ; Morning Gowns, Callimanco 
both Sides, at 30s. each; blue Cloak Bags, 
ready made, at 16s. each; blue Rocklers 
ready made” (Craftsman, 8 September, 1733). 
There was a “ Two Swans” without Bishops- 
gate (Daily Advertiser, 26 November, 1741) ; 
and also a “Two Sugar Loaves,” facing the 
“ King on Horseback ” at Charing Cross, the 
sign of a mercer who sold 

* Florence and English Sattins, Italian and English 
Mantuas, strip’d and flower’d Lustrings, black 
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Dutch Mantua Silk, Fleurettas [presumably some 
flowered material or garment], Turkey Silks, 
Shagreens, Thread Sattins, Black and colour’d 
Paduasoys, Cottonnees, and Fine Worsted Camblets, 
water’d and unwater'd Tabbies, Persians, Sarsnets 
{Saracen’s silk, a thin silk so called], Burdets,” 


| &e.—Craftsman, 11 December, 1731 ( 


See also London Journal, 15 December, 1722, 
and Beaufoy, ‘ Tokens,’ Nos. 266, 286, and 538. 
The “Two Nuns” was the sign of a linen- 
draper at the corner of Charterhouse Lane 
in St. John’s Street (Daily Advertiser, 
5, 19, 28 April, 1742). 

The fact of the “wo Negroes’ Heads” 
being carved in such a durable material as 
stone is the reason that its existence has 
been secured to the present day ; and as to 
its origin, that may, no doubt, be traced to 
the parish of St. Clement Danes and Clare 
Market having formerly been a fashionable 
residential neighbourhood, a stepping-stone 
of fashion westward. Newspaper advertise- 
ments of the period are constantly soliciting 
'information respecting runaway slaves, the 
advertisements dating from the fashionable 
coffee-houses in this interesting neighbour- 
| hood. “Blackamoors” they were called to dis- 
| tinguish them from ‘“‘ Tanny” or “ Tawny” 

moors. Blackmoor Street still exists close 
‘by the “Two Blackamoors’ Heads,” and is 

represented in old maps as a continuation of 

Clare Street to Drury Lane. It was at 
| Clifton’s Eating- House in Picket Street, 
| close by, on the north side of St. Clement's 
| Church (a street which has long since dis- 
| appeared), that Dr. Johnson had an argu- 
|ment with an Irishman about the cause of 
a negro’s black skin, a point which has since 
| been elucidated by the scientific belief that 
a negro’s skin is the effect of the sun in a 
| burning climate, which causes an excessive 
| development of the black matter, or pigment, 
which forms under the epidermis (see Lenor- 
mant). Weare again reminded of the associa- 
| tion of this once fashionable quarter of Lon- 
don with slave-owning by the curious figure 
of a negro, kneeling, and bearing upon his 
head a sundial, formerly in Clement’s Inn 
Gardens, but now in the Temple Gardens. 
When I last saw the “ Two Negroes’ Heads” 
it was the sign of a baker’s. May it not be 
that when the sign was first put up it was to 
distinguish the shop of a confectioner? The 
fact of so much sugar being used in the con- 
fectioner’s trade, and the association of the 
negro with the cultivation of the sugar-cane, 
may well have suggested the adoption of the 
sign, although, of course, the negro was 
identified also with the tobacco trade. 

J. Hotpen MacMicuaet. 


161, Hammersmith Road, W. 
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Rosert Scor (9 §, xi. 268, 334, 452).—The 
following notes may be of service to Mr. 
SourHam, though they do not answer his 
question. 

Swedish leather cannon during the Thirty 
Years’ War :— 

“The cannon...... were, singularly enough, com- 
posed of cylinders of iron, cast thin for lightness, 
then wound round tightly with rope, from breech 
to muzzle, and covered at last with boiled leather.” 
—J. K. Hosmer, ‘Short History of German Litera- 
ture,’ 1879, p. 218. 

** Weeme, a Scott, and master gunner of England, 
who was taken in the Parliament service at Cropredy 
Bridge, ‘had a good sum of money given him for 
the invention of making those leathern cannon. ” 
Sir Richard Bulstrode’s ‘ Memoirs,’ 100, as quoted 
in Southey’s ‘Commonplace Book,’ iii. 57. 

“Gustavus Adolphus, who was always seeking 
to supplement his cavalry divisions by troops who, 
by their fire, could throw the enemy into confusion, 
and thus prepare the way for the charge of his own 
horse, hit upon the expedient of making guns of 
light metal tubes strengthened with leathern jackets. 
I'hese were very mobile, could keep up with the 
cavalry divisions, and were, in fact, the origin of 
the modern horse artillery.” — Lieut.-Col. T. 8. 

Idock, ‘Cromwell as a Soldier,’ p. 30. 

ASTARTE. 


Mrs. SaAmMuet Pepys (9° S. xi. 486).—The 
complaint of Mr. Pace as to the absence 
of any notice of Samuel Pepys, and only a 
slender one of his wife, in the account of 
St. Olave’s Church, Hart Street, in Godwin 
and Britton’s ‘Churches of London,’ simply 
reiterates one made by the Rev. W. J. Lottie 
in an article entitled * Pepys and St. Olave’s’ 
that agrees in Long Ago, vol. ii. (1874) 
42-3. In the ‘Annals’ of that church, by 


the Rev. A. Povah, published in 1894, will be 


found an excellent illustration of a “ monu- 
ment of white marble on a background 
of Kilkenny marble,” containing ‘‘a bust of 
Elizabeth Pepys, looking in the direction of 
the Navy Commissioners’ pew in the south 
aisle.” It bears a Latin inscription, written 
by her husband, which “briefly records her 
history, and perpetuates the memory of her 
virtues and beauty.” A copy of this is given 
in full, together with the following extract 
from the burial register :— 

1669, Nov. 13. Elizabeth wife of Samuell Pepys 


Esq’ one of his Ma‘ Comishon™ of y* Navy obit | 


novemb. & buryed in y* Chaunsell xiii Instant” 
(pp. 88-9). 
Samuel Pepys died en 26 May, 1703, nearly 
thirty-five years later than his wife, and was 
interred in the same church by her side 
(‘ D.N.B.’) on 4 June, thus recorded in the 
register: “1703, June 4. Samuel Peyps [sic] 
Esq. buried in a Vault by y* comunion table ” 
(pp. 101, 193). 

n 1874 Mr. Loftie (in the article above 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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cited) called attention to the circumstance 
that this entry in the register was “all the 
memorial which a grateful country has raised ” 
|to perpetuate his memory; “a handsome 
lencaustic pavement” indicating the site of 
| the grave, “ but not so much as a ‘ piece of 
| brass’ points the pilgrim to the spot” (p. 43). 
| This was rectified in 1883 by a mural monu- 
ment of alabaster (designed by Sir A. Blom- 
field, and containing in its centre a bust of 
the great diarist) being “erected by public 
subscription.” It “is placed at a most fitting 
spot, close to where the Navy pew door 
formerly was, by which, 200 years ago, Pepys 
used to enter the church from the Seething 
Lane side.” A good illustration of this 
monument, with an accompanying descrip- 
tion, and an account of the ceremony when 
it was unveiled, are included in Mr. Povah’s 
work (100-108). T. N. Brusurrecp, M.D. 


Byronrana (9 xi. 444, 492).—There were 
no quotations to verify, only dates to check. 
This I have done, and | am absolutely certain 
that they are correct. Count Széchenyi 
states in his diary in the evening of 26 July, 
1818: ** I am going to see Tasso’s prison and 
Ariosto’s chains to-morrow”; and on the 
following morning we find the entry: “I 
have seen Tasso’s prison...... But I must now 
go to have my breakfast.” The two sentences 
quoted here are separated by a long dis- 
quisition on the author of ‘Gerusalemme 
Liberata,’ the favourite poet of the count. 
We must not forget that we are dealing with 
a diary, and not random recollections written 
down many years after the visit. I must 
therefore respectfully suggest that it is now 
your correspondent’s turn to prove to the hilt 
that Byron had not been in Ferrara before 
the beginning of June, 1819. L. K. 
| 


R. T. Crarmcr, Ese. (9 xi. 30).— 
Richard Tappin Claridge took out a patent 
| for asphalte pavement on 25 November, 1837 
| (No. 7489), in which he is described as of 
“Salisbury Street, gentleman.” This patent 
was of considerable importance, and an in- 
fluential company was formed for the purpose 
of bringing it into use. In 1839 the oftices of 
the company were at Stangate, Westminster, 
as appears from an advertisement in the 
Atheneum of 4 May, 1839, p. 342. Trials were 
made of the pavement in 1838 on the foot- 
way in Whitehall, and subsequently on the 
space at the bottom of the steps leading from 
Waterloo Place to St. James’s Park. There 
was some litigation in respect to this patent, 
for an account of which see the Mech. jfaq., 
vol. xxxii. pp. 394 and 399. Claridge was 
also interested in another patent dated 
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26 April, 1842 (No. 9331), for preparing canvas | London and Middlesex Archzeological Society, 


for covering roofs or for use as floorcloth. 


1871. There are also two exceptionally fine 


He is described in the patent as of “ Wey-| brasses to ladies of the Clopton family, «. 


mouth Street in the County of Middlesex, | 1480. 


gentleman.” 


They wear the butterfly headdress, 
| and are robed in heraldic kirtles and mantles. 


Claridge was the first to introduce asphalte | These are mentioned and described in Boutell, 


pavement into England, but he was not the 
inventor, except in the restricted legal sense 
of that word. F. 


RIVER NOT FLOWING ON THE SABBATH (9S, 
xi. 508).—Izaac Walton says, “ Josephus, that 
learned Jew, tells us of a river in Judea that 
runs swiftly all the six days of the week, and 
stands still and rests all their Sabbath.” 
This may be a clue for K. P. D. E. to follow 
up. E. Marston. 


NEWSPAPER CUTTINGS CHANGING CoLoUR 
(9% §, xi. 89, 217, 297, 491).—Of late years I 
have generally used starch for mounting 
photographs or for sticking newspaper 
cuttings into my scrapbooks. It is pleasant 
to spread and clean withal, and thus far the 
effect produced is all that could be desired ; 
but, of course, Father Time may have a 
laugh against me one of these days, and my 
heirs and assigns may wish that I had 
employed something more robustly adhesive. 

St. SwitHry. 


Lapy Hester STannore 8. xi. 466).— 
I have in my possession a copy of the ‘ Life 
and Letters of Lady Hester Stanhope,’ by the 
late Duchess of Cleveland (her niece), London, 
1897, from which it appears that her eldest 
brother, then Lord in escaped from 
semi-imprisonment in his father’s house at 
Chevening, about the year 1800, and went to 
Germany “in order to be placed at a foreign 
university at Erlangen”; therethe Margravine 
of Brandenburg Baireuth took him into her 
favour. Lord Mahon returned to England 
in 1803. H. 


MELrorp (9 8, 
xi. 367, 472).—The church of the Holy Trinity, 
Long Melford, is well known to me, as I have 
paid many pilgrimages to it, and spent long 
hours within its walls. The replies to Crom- 
WELL’s query make no mention of a_ book 
by E. Lauriston Conder, entitled ‘Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Long Melford, Suffolk : 
a Monograph’ (London, Dryden Press, 1887). 
This book contains a fine series of archi- 
tectural drawings. 

There is some magnificent fifteenth-century 
painted glass preserved in the east and two 
west windows of this church. A description 
of the figures will be found in an article by 
C. Baily, read at the evening meetings of the 


| Haines, and other books on monumental 
brasses. In Neale and Le Keux, ‘ Views of 
| Collegiate and Parochial Churches,’ Melford 
| Church is described, and an interesting list 
of the utensils and furniture belonging to the 
church in 1529 is reprinted. 

Within the last two or three years the 
brick tower, date 1725, has been replaced by 
a noble structure worthy of the building. 
Unfortunately, for want of funds, it lacks 
completion. G. Montacu Benton. 

157, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 


CARDINALS (9 S. xi. 490).—Richelieu was 
created a cardinal priest on 5 September, 
1622, and Mazarin attained the same rank 
on 10 December, 1641, but in neither case is 
the title known (see Cristofori, ‘Storia dei 
Cardinali di Santa Romana Chiesa,’ Roma, 
1888, p. 270). The ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ 
xxviii. p. 3, and the ‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale,’ xxxiv. 563, give the date of 
Mazarin’s elevation to the cardinalate as 
16 December. If he ever received sacred 
orders, which is doubtful, it must have been 
late in life (Jntermédiaire des Chercheurs 2 
Curieur, xii. 359, 408, 429). Antonelli became 
cardinal deacon of the title of Sta. Agata 
alla Suburra on 14 June, 1847 (Cristofori, 
». 234). He is said in the ‘ Annual Register’ 
for 1876, p. 210, to have been ordained priest, 
but no date is given. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Antonelli was not a priest. It is well to 
bear in mind that a cardinal is not neces- 
sarily an ecclesiastic, but is a prince of the 
Roman (Pontifical) Court. THos. Wurre. 


BALLADS AND MEtHoptsM (9 8. xi. 442).— 
Some years ago one of the innumerable sects 
in Dublin, acting on the dictum of one of the 
Wesleys “that the Devil should not have all 
the good music,” began to publish hymns 
set to public airs; the thing took for a time, 
till ccllestemetaly a hymn beginning, 

How sweet to spend the evening hour, 
was published set to the very popular air 
*Carolan’s Receipt for Drinking.’ This, how- 
ever, was too much ; the multitude went into 
convulsions of laughter, and the publication 
ceased. J. 


Carson (9 S. xi. 488).—John Maxwell, of 
co. Tyrone, gent., was married in St. Peter's 
Church, Dublin, 12 February, 1728, to Rosanna 
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Carson. This lady may have been a member | King Edward and his Court. By T. H. 8. Escott. 


of the family inquired after by H. R.C. I 
am interested in both personages, and , 
for a length of time "se endeavouring to 
ascertain their ancestry and descendants. 
According todocumentary evidence a Rosanna 
Maxwell, of Drumbo (!), co. Down, was mar- 
ried to Edward Cash, of Ballymacaret, 
Belfast, e¢rea 1795, possibly a grand-daughter. 
The chart pedigree of the Carson family of 
Shanroe gives no help in either case. 
iM. JaAcKSON Picort. 


Wiscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The New Volumes of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Vol. X., being Vol. XXXIV. of the Complete 
Work. (A. & C. Black and the 7'imes.) 

Vo.iume by volume we have noticed the appearance 

of this all-important work, and we have even con- 

gratulated the directorate upon its conclusion (see 

xi. 399) In consequence of certain difticulties 

in the way of production, however, the present 

volume is later in reaching us than was its pre- 
decessor. Consisting as it does principally of maps, 
the mounting of which occupied much time and 
labour, its preparation and binding involved the 
management in some delay. In many respects this 
constitutes the most useful volume of the series. 

One hundred and twenty-four maps, covering each 

two pages, clearly printed and finely coloured, are 

followed by an many including no fewer than a 

quarter of a million entries. The work thus con- 

stitutes an atlas of all but unprecedented riches. 
and, owing to its size, of unparalleled facility of 
reference. Besides giving all the names on the 
various maps, alternative names are frequently in- 
serted in the index, including many which are now 
obsolete. By means of inset maps it has been found 
possible to give not only all the principal divisions 
of countries, but the principal ellen of the world, 
and even p laces such as the Yosemite V alley. The 
maps of American States are singularly “full of 
details, and we know no other work in which | 
information so full and so up to date can be 
obtained. An inspection of them will be to most 
men an education. A long preliminary training is 
indispensable to those would turn to best 
account the education imparted. The time occu- 
pied in this will, however, be well expended, since 
the information ‘there plac ved at the student’s dis- 
posal is practically inexhaustible. Nowhere else 
than in this volume can equal opportunities be found 
of studying the latest developments of Africa, upon 

which, for one cause or other, all eyes are now 
greedily fixed; and nowhere can so well be con- 
templated the stature, size, and importance of the 
empires that European nations have carved out. 
Quite impossible is the task of conveying to the 
reader an idea of the amount of information to be 
reaped from the volume. So far as the index is 
concerned, we have sought for obscure villages, and | 
have never failed to tind them. We can but con- | 
gratulate the management upon the accomplish- 


(Fisher Unwin.) 
Mr. Escorr has quic kly followed up his valuable 
work of reference, ‘Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons, by this entertaining and useful volume, 


| full of word-portraits of almost all those who have 


to do with politics or the Court. He does not bore 
us with a long preface, but at once opens chap. i. 
by ¢ giving the words of welcome accorded by the 
French press to the Heir-apparent on his visit 
to Paris in October, ISSL: ** Behold the tirst cosmo- 
politan Prince of Wales produced by the reigning 
House of England.” Mr. Escotts interesting 
pases include many subjects which have already 
een discussed in ‘ N. & Q.’: the amusements in the 
early tifties, the Egyptian Hall, with Albert Smith's 
entertainment *‘ Mont Blane,’ the German Keeds 
at the Gallery of Illustration in Waterloo Place, 
with Parry as their colleague, succeeded by Corney 
Grain, who continued his well-known musical 
sketches till his death in 1895. The clubs of London 
and their origin are also treated. These include the 
Athenwum, the Carlton, and the Garrick, its first 
three meetings being held in Dr ury Lane Theatre ; 
its earliest domicile was Probatt’s Hotel. 35, King 
Street, Covent Garden. Here, February 13th, 1832, 
with the Duke of Sussex in the c hair, the Garrick 
was opened with adinner. Thackeray joined a year 
later, but Dickens not till the January of 1837. 
The transportation of convicts appears to have 
originated with the French, who supplied Cartier 
with prisoners to colonize America. Mr. Escott 
devotes a chapter to the subject of the fusing of 
English and French intellect. quoting Buckle’s 
declaration that “ the marriage of the French with 
the English intellect was the most important fact 
between 1700 and 1800,” and in tracing its progress 
to the present time makes reference to Mr. J. E. 
Bodley's having “forged another link in the inter- 
national chain. “by his standard work on contem- 
porary France.” Mr. Escott’s volume is well up to 
date, and ine ‘ludes a tribute to the preaching 
powers of the Rev. R. J. Campbell, the successor 
to Dr. Parker at the City Temple. The volume 
possesses a good index, and an excellent portrait of 
the author faces the title. 


Botices to Gorresyoudents. 


We must call special atiention to the following 
notices 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
| such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, , contributors are requested to 
yut in parentheses, geen f after the exact 
ot the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

L. D. F.—We have no List of Books. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 


ment of an arduous and a national task, and the | tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
subscribers upon the possession of a work of inex- lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
haustible interest and value. | e, E.C 
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WHAT IS 


“PRINTERS’ PIE”? 


It is a queer title, but 


just now it represents 


a delightful publication which is being sold 
by every Newsagent and at every Bookstall. 


It is unlike anything else ! 


It contains beautiful Pictures by 
Sir E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 
EDWARD A. ABBEY, B.A. 
MORTIMER MENPES, R.1, 
PHIL MAY. 

DUDLEY HARDY. 
JOHN HASSALL, R.I. 
HARRY FURNISS. 
CARRUTHERS GOULD. 
And many other Leading and Well-known 
Artists. 


It contains Literary Contributions by 


The DUKE of ARGYLL. 

LORD AVEBURY. 

Miss BRADDON, 

HALL CAINE. 

ISRAEL ZANGWILL, 

MARIE CORELLI. 

OUIDA. 

G. R. SIMS. 

And other Writers whose Names are 

Household Words, 


It is ridiculously cheap at Half-a-Crown, which is the selling price, and as a commercial venture 


it could not have been sold for that money; but it is in aid of a deserving charity, ‘The Printers 


Pension Corporation,” and has been produced free of charge, that is to say, the Paper Makers have given 
the paper free, the Printers have printed the Publication without charge, and all these well-known 
Contributors have given their services also without reward, except the reward that is given by the know- 


ledge that they are benetiting a deserving charity. 


That is the explanation of the fact that you can get now what the Daily Chronicle calls “A 


SOUVENIR WORTH AT LEAST TWICE THE AMOUNT” 


for 2s. 6d., but you must get it now. There are 


comparatively few copies remaining, and there will be no reprint, 
In a few years’ time the publication will be almost priceless. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS:— 


ATHENZUM,—“ All the contributions are 
from people of note in their separate lines, and, 
like the — and printing, have been provided 
gratuitous 

DA TLY PRESS.—“ A souvenir filled with 
celebrities.” 

DAILY MAIL,—“ A sumptuous volume.” 

GLASGOW HERALD,—“A volume which 
deserves to be conspicuously successful.” 

MANCHESTER CUURTIER,—*" We cannot be 
too extravagant in our praise of this veritable feast 
of literature and art,” 

MURNING POST, — ‘*** Printers’ Pie’ is a 
mélange of good things, Altogether this is a record 
half-crown's worth.” 


MORNING ADVERTISER,—‘‘‘ Printers’ Pie’ 
is, indeed, a dish to set before a king—a prize 
packet of literature and art...... There is no maga- 
zine that has been published for half-a-crown with 
such an amazing collection of the tributes of 
genius,” 

NUTES AND QUERIES.—“ We give a cordial 
welcome to this beautiful ‘souvenir.’...... The book 
is a marvel of cheapness,” 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“A magnificent 
piece of work.” 

SPORTING LIFE,—‘‘A publication of high 
literary and artistic quality.” 

TRUTH.—* A remarkable souvenir volume.” 


Price HALF-A-CROWN Net. 


OF ALL BOOKSTALLS 


Don’t forget to ORDER IT TO-DAY, or you may fail to secure a Copy. 


AND BOOKSELLERS. 
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The MEDIAEVAL STAGE. By E. K. Chambers, 


M.A. With 2 Illustrations, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 25s, net. 


EUSEBIUS.—PRAEPARATIO EVANGELICA 


Edited, with Translation and Notes, by E. H. GIFFORD, D.D. 4 vols. Svo, cloth, 


105s. net. Vol. ILI. in Two Parts (Translation), separately, 25s. net. 
Immediately. 


SACRED SITES of the GOSPELS. With 63 


Plates. By W. SANDAY, D.D. LL.D. Litt.D., with the assistance of PAUL 
WATERHOUSE, M.A, F.R.LB.A. &vo, cloth, 13s, 6d. net. 


A TEXT-BOOK of NORTH-SEMITIC IN- 


SCRIPTIONS. By the Rev. G, A, COOKE, M.A, 8vo, cloth, with 14 Full-Page 
Plates, 16s, net. 


NAPOLEONIC STATESMANSHIP. — GER- 


MANY. By H. A. L, FISHER, M.A. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, 12s. 6d, net. 


A HISTORY of FRENCH VERSIFICATION. 


By L. E. KASTNER, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s, 6:/, net. 


The LAY of HAVELOK the DANE.  Re- 


Edited from the unique MS. Laud 108 in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. 
W. W. SKEAT, Litt.D. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6:/. 


The OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY.—A 


NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES, Founded 
mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by Dr. JAMES 
A. H. MURRAY. Double Section, R REACTIVE, prepared by Mr. W. A, 
CRAIGLE, 5s, 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. ; and Printed | JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 
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